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Sweet Clover Revolutionized My Farming 
How It All Happened—By G. E. Smith, Ex-President of Pennsylvania Vegetable Growers 


= N April 27, 1921, our farm bureau 
agent and the extension vegetable 
specialist of Pennsylvania State 
College weighed and calculated 
a = the sweet clover tops and roots 
that we were plowing down. They found 27 
tons per acre, present with a fertilizing value 
of over $100 per acre. About five years ago 
we were checked up by the college at 33 
tons per acre. At the war prices then pre- 
vailing the fertilizer summary was $150 per 
acre. When plowed, such a field looks as if it 
was filled with large horse radish roots. 
The plants are then 20 to 30 inches high. 
It seems as though they grow an inch a day 
and 2 inches extra when it rains, but a gooa 
plow equipped with a pointer and chain 
makes a complete job. When 2 inches of 
stem stick out the plant will grow, but where 
the top is covered, the plant will die. The 
plowing must be well done, and a drag fol- 
lowing it at once completes the job. In 10 
days the tops are rotted from the roots and 
at cultivating time no roots can be found. 
Thus, the fertilizing value 


anywhere and a few acres of it will fill a mow. 
In June when the oats and clover were up to 
the bellies of the horses, we plowed down the 
heaviest spots for Danish cabbage and, oh 
my, you ought to see that cabbage now! Any 
farmer knows without books that oats and 
clover, top and roots, equal the cabbage in 
pounds and the cabbage is now eating the 
oats and clover. We are below the Danish 
cabbage belt here in Southern Pennsylvania, 
but sweet clover brings it. 


In Orchard as Well as Potato Field 


Sweet clover has entered the great Lehigh 
potato belt. .We took it there and it has 
quickly come to thé front. Our farm bureau 
county trip this last fall showed upon dig- 
ging, 500 bushels of potatoes growing in an 
acre of sweet clover sod, and the vines still 
green. They say that peaches can only be 
grown by cultivation. Dr. Fletcher of the 
Pennsylvania State College recently found a 
peach orchard in a sweet-clover sod in prime 
condition. I would venture the remark that 


large dairy from April to July, but our 
neighbor reports that the bitter taste Caused 
by a certain property of the sweet clover 
caused his ,cream to taste bitter and his oig 
customers complained. If sweet clover js not 
turned under by May 10, it grows like elder. 
berries and there is no machinery made ty 
handle it. In-such a case, just say goodbye 
to crops for the year, walk away and have a 
wilderness on the farm. 
There Are Cautions as Well 


My neighbors were led to sow sweet clover 
in their wheat last spring through my en. 
thusiasm. August 15 they turned it down for 
wheat: following wheat. They have a fer- 
tilizing value there now of $40 per acre, but 
I fear they cannot kill the plant at this time 
and their wheat fields will be a wilderness 
next summer and an eyesore. 


We find sweet clover to be very valuable ip 
the strawberry field. It is grown nearby. cyt 
November 12 and later used as a mulch for 
the plants. One to two acres will mulch an 

acre of strawberries. We 
can grow large crops of 





of the roots is at once 
available for the _ cul- 
tivated crop. 

First, 


The finding of fertilizer 
valued at $100 and more 
present for crop use was a 
great awakening to me. 
Where did it come from? 
Where could it go to? 

. Were we robbing the soil 
so that nothing would re- 
main? This sent us to 
agricultural chemistry 
and there we found that 
the furrow slice contained 
enough fertilizer (nitro- 
gen excepted) to last for 
150 years for crop produc- 
tion. We further found 
that we had an accumulating excess of nitro- 
gen from the air from the sweet clover. 

Then, we found that the sweet clover was 
more than 90% wind and water and that 
the corn in the crib and the bin was more 
than 90° wind and water, or air derived 
elements, as called in chemistry. Corn con- 
tains only 114 pounds in 100 of soil elements, 
and wheat 2 pounds in 100, all the remaining 
98 pounds in wind and water.. When 100 
pounds is placed in a kettle and burned, 98 
pounds of the wind and water, escape into the 
air whence they came. 

Then it dawned on us that plants were can- 
nibals; they lived on other plants. Fertility 
consists in having a large quantity of decay- 
ing plants in the soil and this is true of all 
the heavy soils of the United States. Every 
farmer knows that a clover sod will always 
bring a big crop. Alfalfa is too slow and 
sweet and alsike clover is too late in the 
spring for most crops, so that sweet clover 
by being ready the last of April is the ideal 
green manure crop. The sweet clover is 
sowed in the wheat and oats on April 1, and 
turned over the following spring. We no 
longer have any hay fields and do not make 
any hay in summer. Our hay. is all cut 
November 1 in the wheat and oats-stubble 
and it makes beautiful hay. Freezes dry it, 
of course, as there is no heat to cure it. Two 
or three skims of ice will take out all the 
moisture, leaving the hay as green looking as 
when cut. 

This year when our oats were ripe, the 
sweet clover had grown taller than the oats 
and we cut it as hay. Such hay is unequalled 


the Great Awakening 


“Sweet Clover” Smith, as He is Called, in a Field of Potatoes He Grew 


sweet clover in five years will win out in the 
peach orchard. 

Sweet clover has already proved its worth 
in the apple orchard and is there to stay. 
Alfalfa lives forever and consumes fertility 
but sweet clover dies at the age of 16 months 
and gives its body to the soil as fertilizer. 
Sweet clover in the Philadelphia celery fields, 
sowed early in March, is giving 20 to 25 tons 
of green manure per acre for the celery crop. 
Last year at Macungie, a sod field manured 
was pitted against a sweet clover sod without 
manure. Both fields were fertilized. The 
yield of potatoes in the sweet clover field was 
much the larger. The vines remained alive 


‘about 10 days longer, owing possibly to the 


nitrogen present. 

Yet, with all its merits we find that sweet 
clover has some’very bad habits. It is im- 
practical in the old rotation. Old plants will 
spring up in the wheat fields and grow like 
saplings there. Two years of clean cultiva- 
tion are necessary to avoid them. Sweet 
clover every third year is sufficient.. Under 
our system every acre receives a crop of 
green manure every year. Every acre on the 
farm, orchards excepted, is plowed every 
spring. Our green manure crops growing 
August 1 are in the following percentage: 
Potato tops 30%, corn stalks 20, oats, stubble 
and sweet clover 30, cabbage 10, total 90%. 
Potato tops and corn stalks go under so that 
our humus supply is abundant. 

Others write that they make hay in May 
from sweet clover. We have tried it and it 
will not dry for us. The plan is a failure. 
A few acres of sweet clover will support a 


corn, beans, oats and hay 
in a sweet clover sod with- 
out fertilizers, but don't 
you fellows think for a 
moment that you can 
grow potatoes, cabbage or 
celery on green manure 
without commercial fer- 
tilizers. It cannot be 
done. A few of us grow- 
-ers have found the key to 
endless. production with 
green manure and fer- 
tilizers but this problem 
is without the scope of 
this article. We were try- 
ing out Huban this year 
for the first time, but that 
is another story. Much 
has been said of these 
two crops. Various crops respond to con 
ditions differently. A few isolated trials can 
not be taken as conclusive evidence that a 
crop is or is not suitable to any and all con 
ditions. When our field tests are completed 
we will know how they compare on our farm. 





on Sweet Clover Sod 





Requires Head Work as Well 

The maintenance of soil fertility through 
the use of legumes has attracted nation-wide 
attention in recent years, and the concrelé 
experience of a prominent farmer as success 
ful as Mr. Smith, further convinces the doubt- 
ful that soil can be built up within the yeat 
under proper management with these crops 
But legumes alone will not do the trick, as 5 
pointed out above, and commercial fertilizers 
are an essential part of improvement PIX 
gram. Then, too, the crop rotation with swe 
clover is not the same as with some othet 
crops, and it takes a remodeling of the cM? 
rotation plan. 

The great success which Mr. Smith has 
made with his crops on sweet clover sod has 
attracted attention far and wide over i 
Keystone State, and the enthusiasm whitl 
he has spread to other farmers has quite 
properly given him the name of “Swé 
Clover” Smith. The gospel of sweet clove 
has been studied by many a farmer to ™ 
great advantage, and the methods of Me 
Smith are universal in their principles. ‘ 
President of the Pennsylvania Veget@ 
Growers’ Association, which is a part of 
Pennsylvania State Horticultural Society, ™% 
Smith was prominent in the discussion of 9% 
fertility problems.—(The Editor. 
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The Farmer and His O:ganizations 
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ISTORY will mark the period cov- 
ering the last ten years as the era 
of farm organization. In that 
time changes have taken place in 
%2-} the whole economics of farming, 
$0 different and so new from anything before 
that the business of farming and the view- 
point of farmers toward their own problems 
have been almost revolutionized. In that 
ten-year period it has been forcibly brought 
home to farmers that if they were to stay 
‘upon the land and continue to produce the 
supplies which the world needs and must 
have, something must be done. They have 
founded and put into action 





and it is not certain that large numbers will 
withdraw from the League. 

No one would attempt to prove that these 
are anything but hard times. Agriculture 
in America today faces an extremely serious 
situation, and the worst of it is, it is difficult 
to say what the remedy or remedies are. But 
there is one thing certain, if the farm people 
themselves can not for the most part find and 
apply their own remedy, then their case is 
indeed hopeless, and if there is any hope of 
their being able to solve their own troubles, 
then it will certainly have to be done collec- 
tively and cooperatively through their or- 


The Future of Agriculture Will Be Decided This Winter— By E. R. Eastman 


Take the case of the farm bureau. Next 
to the grange, the farm bureau has been the 
pioneer for a better day for farmers. It has 
been accused of making two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before, and thus add« 
ing to present troubles. Such is not the case. 
The farm bureau like other organizations is 
composed of farmers themselves. 


Alpe detrnnltinames 
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By it. 


farmers have done much toward improving - 


their methods of production but it has no 
caused over-production because it has helpe 
farmers to stop producing crops and animal 
that do not pay, and because it has been of 
inestimable value in aiding farmers both 
directly and indirectly to find, 








that something. It is organ- 
ization. In ten years the co- 
operative movement has 
grown until farm organiza- 
tions cover practically every 
farm commodity and nearly 
every farm community in 
America. There has been a 
tremendous constructive 
agrarian movement develop- 
ing so rapidly and with such 
great possibilities that even 
farm people themselves are 


Rema : many cases. 
failing to realize its great im- 
portance. oe question. 
Nearly every thinking 


farmer does know way down 
in his heart that organization 
has saved his business, but 
unfortunately during this bit- 
ter period of adversity that 
farmers and other people 
have been facing for the last 
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Ten Years of Experience Behind Us 


HE farmers have now had a decade’s experience in the organi- 

zation and operation of their co-operatives, and from that ex- 
perience the successes and failures of the last 10 years are quite 
clearly defined. As we sit back and survey this wonderful period of 
farm organization—the greatest in agricultural progress in the 
history of the world—the good dominates the bad and every think- 
ing farmer knows that organization has saved his business. 
times this will not appear to be the case, and the mistakes of our 
leaders in their efforts against fearful odds have been serious in 
The experience of the last decade shows a funda- 
mental, basic progress in farm organization about which there is no 
A study of the results of Dairymen’s League Co-oper- 
ative Association, Grange-League-Federation Exchange, the Farm 
Bureaus, the potato, apple, wool and the hundred and one other 
co-operatives all bear evidence that this is true. 
been turned on farm organization, but the winter ahead will be a 
vital period in the determination of the future of the co-operatives; 
just where and how is told in the accompanying article. 
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The corner has = 


better markets for their prod- 
ucts. The farm bureau is 
the backbone of the whole 
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farm bureau membership 
campaigns are on. If because 
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gust with everything in gen- 
eral and with farm organiza- 
tions in particular, farmers 
fail to join the farm bureaw 
this fall, then they will be in- 
juring the organization that 
is working with them and for 
= them every minute toward 
- getting out of their present 
distressful difficulties. 

The same story of accom- 
plishment could be told if 
space permitted of the 
Grange - League - Federation 
Exchange, of the Western 


Often 
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the farmer is 

letting his misfortunes obscure his good 
judgment. He is looking about for some- 
thing to kick and something to blame for his 
troubles and the first thing at hand is his 
organization. Forgetting all that organiza- 
tion has done for-him, he is asking it to do 
the impossible, and because it does not and 
can not, he is questioning the whole cooper- 
ative movement, even to the extent of failing 
to longer support it. This attitude of many_ 
farmers is well expressed by the following — 
paragraph taken from a farmer’s letter writ- 
ten recently. 


The inability of the present farm organizations 


to do anything to-relieve present agricultural condi- 
tions, leads me to question the value of those 
organizations with their added expense. No interest 
is shown in farm bureau work, and of course the 
failure of the Dairymen’s League Co-operative Asso- 


ciation to return anything like a fair price for milk, 
together with the belief that it is certain to collapse 
in the witrdrawal period with resulting heavy losses 
to its members, is causing a feeling of greater dis- 
couragement which reflects itself on~other farm 
Organizations. 


Majority Are Still Loyal 
We do not think that this sentiment repre- 


sents a majority of thinking farmers. The 
Writer has both his facts and his conclusion 
Wrong. There is still interest in crganization 


_To be sure, they make mistakes. 


ganizations. Yet here they are in a row boat 
of organization in the middle of-a great lake 
of difficulty, with storms around and the 
shore far away, with about half of them do- 
ing their very best to sink the boat, which is 
their own boat, and absolutely the only hope 
they have of reaching the shore. 

To be sure, farm organizations are faulty. 
No great 
structure was ever rapidly built without 
some mistakes and without some parts that 
are not so good. There may have been a 
few cooperatives organized because of over 
enthusiasm; some may have been organized 
as an end and not as a means to an end; 
there may be a few that are not needed, but 
with all of these mistakes in organization, the 
farmer is not particularly concerned. If 
there are any organizations that are not 
right or that are not doing any good, time 
will prove this and they will run themselves 
out of business, leaving some valuable exper- 
ience behind them. But every farmer down 
in his heart must know that the most of their 
cooperatives are founded on right principles, 
and they must know that if they fail to sup- 
port them they have destroyed the one thing 
that can give them any hope for a perman- 
ently successful agriculture. 


New York Cooperative 

Packers’ Association, the Cooperative Potato 

Association, the New York State Wool 

Growers, the Eastern States Milk Producers, 

and many smaller but just as efficient 

marketing associations both in New York 
and in nearly every other state. 
Results from the League 


Then there is the case of the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association. Has it 
made mistakes? Yes. Will it make mis- 
takes? Yes. Has it failed to do all of the 
things that you expected of it? Yes, be- 
cause it is always human to expect too much, 
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farm marketing work. The! 
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of the hard times or the gen- | 
eral discouragement and dis- |... 


EE 


and because the League has had to over- . 
come more diffieulties in the short time that . 


it has been in existence than a Turk is re- 
puted to have wives. 
culties, the League has accomplished results. 
Its results have only been limited by the 
amount of support that it has received, or 


rather has not received, from dairymen them- | 


selves. If you question the results which the 
League has made, take time to look up and 


study the réturns received by dairymen in > 
Put your come. | 
s basis, and you will agree | 
One trouble | 


other parts of the country. 
parisons on a year’s 
that some progress was made. 


(Continued on page 377) qi 





But in spite of its diffi- | 
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Governor Smith’s Opportunity 


THE people of the state of New York 
| have expressed ‘their confidence in Gov- 
ernor-elect Smith and the remainder of the 
Democratic ticket by an overwhelming vote. 
The Governor and his associates have both a 
great opportunity and a great responsibility. 
“armers are particularly interested in the ag- 
zicultural planks in the platform on which 
Governor Smith stood for election. These 
planks read as follows: 

Amendment of the Agricultural Law to pro- 
vide for the appointment by the Governor of the 
executive authority in charge of agricultural affairs. 
We pledge a vigorous policy for improvement of 
the conditions of the farmer, dairyman and con- 
immediate development of terminal market 
regulation and supervision of. traffic in 
food products; vigilant enforcement of the cold 
storage and pure food laws; unhampered oppor- 
tunity to co-operative enterprises of farmers and 
consumers and extension of Farm Credits, under the 
Wederal Reserve System adapted to the needs of the 


sumer; 
facilities; 


lIarmer. 

It would be difficult to state the case for 
agriculture any stronger, and every farmer 
in the state will watch with tremendous in- 
terest what the new Governor does in putting 
into execution these vigorous campaign 
pledges for a better agriculture. 





Down to a-Business Basis 


S market gardening develops into a more 

distinctive phase of vegetable growing, 
we see the gardeners giving more and more 
attention to the business side of farming. 
Perhaps it is easier for the market growers 
to do this than other farmers in special lines 
of effort, but at any rate the gardeners 
around such large consuming cities as Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, Rochester, Harrisburg and 
New York City have advanced famously in 
yecent years. In the conduct of their busi- 
ness, they are bridging the gap between the 


\ 


of the 


country and the city, and by their member- 
ship in city organizations as well as in the 
granges and farmers’ associations, there 
develops a certain understanding of mutual 
problems with-which comes a security in the 
business. 

The market gardeners have used every 
effort, to increase production and to lower 
costs. The encroaching of cities upon the 
land which they formerly occupied is slowly 
forcing back the vegetable men to greater 
distances where land is cheaper. Perhaps 
the next decade will see the majority of 
market growers around our large cities mov- 
ing from their present farms and taking 
cheaper holdings farther out, where the 
business may be re-established on an even 
more sound and profitable basis than pre- 
viously. Good roads and motor trucks and 
also a certain willingness on the part of 
railroads to give express service on perish- 
ables are making possible such a trend of 
affairs in the market gardening industry. 


American 





Turn in the Lane Not Far Ahead 


HIS is the time when it takes a real man 

or a real woman to keep cheerful and to 
look forward with hope. There is no gain- 
saying the fact that there are a good many 
things at the present time for farm people— 
and other folks, for that matter—to be down 
in the mouth about. 

No people in the world work harder to 
maintain a good home for themselves and to 
give their children the advantages of a high 
standard of life and of an education than do 
farmers. So, when they look back upon near- 
ly three years of hard work and sacrifice 
striving toward these simple ideals and 
realize how little they have for that hard 
work, certain it is that they have a right to 
be discouraged, and the wonder is that there 
is not more complaining rather than less. 

While three years is a long time, however, 
it is not a lifetime. Someone said the other 
day that one of the best hopes in the situa- 
tion now is that farmers have had hard times 
so long that the turn in the lane cannot be 
very far ahead. After all, we have lived, 
maybe not as well as we could wish, but we 
have had some of the comforts of the finest 
kind of home in the world; the farm home. 
We have had our family and we have had 
some pleasures, and this is more than hun- 
dreds of thousands of people can say since 
the Kaiser kicked the world bottomside up in 
1914. 

Then, too, those of-us whose memories 
go back for a quartér century can remember 
that the present is not the only period when 
farmers and other people have had hard 
times. We pulled through other hard per- 
iods, and by the same token we are going 
to pull through these. Thousands of farm- 
ers remember the bad times of the early 
nineties; a few remember other panics back 
to the Civil War. 

Milk has been sold in this territory for 47 
cents a 100 pounds, and even less. Eggs, 
butter and other farm products have, within 
the present memory of farmers, been sold 
for correspondingly low prices. The farmer’s 
costs in those times, to be sure, were lower 
than they are now but the times were just 
as hard and, no doubt, they seemed just as 
hopeless to them as_our present troubles do 
to us now. 

What we need in the land is a word of 
good cheer. Our troubles are, after all, only 
temporary, and as long as we have health, 
strength and the inspiration which comes 
from our family and friends and from asso- 
ciations of God’s great outdoors, we can, if 
we will only try, get a lot out of even the 
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present discouragement and look forward 
with hope to working in cooperation with 
our fellows toward a better day on the oig 
farm. 





Car Shortage Threatening 


S the season advances it is very a 
A tnat a car shortage threatens this come 
winter, and farmers ordering a bill of pe. 
which must come by freight from some dis. 
tance will do well to see about deliveries as 
early in the season as possible. The railroad 
strike of this last summer was more pro. 
longed than many anticipated and more Ser 
ious in its after aspects so far as available 
cars is concerned. Late: season fruits, potg. 
toes and other crops have already demon. 
strated that the car situation is not what it 
should be by any means, and the experience 
of other years shows that a real car shortage 

is rarely rectified within six months. 
The business in fertilizers, seeds and gen. 
eral farm supplies next winter and spring 


promises to be heavy, and any delivery of 


standard goods which can be secured early in 
the season will relieve the car situation and 
make possible a nearer approach to an even 
and adequate flow of cars. .This all means 
that late fall business involving deliveries 
should be placed at the earliest moment; 
early winter business should be placed within 
the coming month and late winter and spring 
business just as many weeks in advance as 
possible. If there are not enough available 
freight cars to take care of all orders, it is the 
early orders which will be filled by fertilizer 
men, seed houses and manufacturers. Ship- 
ment. embargoes six months hence will be 
dangerous to the farmer and must be avoided 
if at all possible. 





At.the End of the Rainbow 


T seems to be a quality of human nature 

that things which are far away look better 
than those close to us. We think that the 
other fellow has an easier time in his business 
than we have and he, in turn, thinks that 
the reverse is true. And so it goes through 
our business and social activities and even 
down to our homes. There is the story of 
the man who went around the world in 
search of gold and came home to find a gold 
mine on his own home farm. 

Speaking before a group of farm women, 
Dr. Ruby Greene Smith, leader of home de 
monstration work in New York State, recent- 
ly said that this story is being repeated fig- 
uratively all over the American country side 
today. The new era in farm life with better 
homes, more modern improvements and bet- 
ter social and recreational facilities in the 
country are awakening farm men and women 
to see that their communities may be made 
to be the best in the world. Like romance, 
interest does not always lie over the rim of 
the world and we have beside us, if we will 
only look at it, the opportunity to really 
make ourselves and our home as we wait 
others to see it. With all this in mind, Dr. 
Smith gives the following creed for womel 
members of the farm bureau: 


To maintain the highest ideals of home 
life, to count children the most important 
of crops and to so mother them that 
their bodies may be sound, their minds 


clear and their spirits happy and their 


characters generous, shall be our aim. 


To place service above comfort, to be _ 
loyal to high purposes, to silence discor- - 


dant notes, to let neighborliness supplant 


hatred, and to be discouraged, never, | 


shall be our mode of living. 
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| National Milk Producers Hold Great Meeting. 
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Philadelphia; Richard Pattee, General Man- 
ager of the New England Milk Producers’ 














others made the meeting a success. 
The report of the officers for the past year 





attendance of many people of the city of 
(Continued on Page 379) 















If you wish to borrow 


money on a long-time, easy-payment 
first mortgage on an improved farm 
which you personally operate and 
which is your chiefsource of income, we 
have funds available at 5%4% interest. 
Send in your application at once as applications 
are considered in the order received. Remem- 
ber, we loan only in New England, New York 
and New Jersey. 


If you wish to invest 


a small or large amount where it will be safe 
tax-free and available when needed, buy our 
5% Federal Farm Loan Bonds, issued under U. 
S. Government supervision. These Bonds may 
be had in denominations as low as $40, coupon 
or registered. Interest is paid twice a year. 
Price at market to yield about 4.5%. 


Inquire of the Secretary-Treasurer of the National 
Farm Loan Association in your County or write to 


THE FEDERAL LAND BANK of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








a \t> $0150 
>) buzs branches. 3850 Saw Cats a min- 


7 up 
Mechanically te— world’ " i 
RL Pt ply OR 


and makes you money. Soon pays for itself. $97.25—Pittsburgh 


TTAW. 


Saws as 2 Men Would only many times faster. 
wexs> in two sizes, 2 H-P and 
" 4 H-P Friction _— Throttle 


7B 
10-inch logs as well as 5- 
foot logs. 








SOLVAY NS 2 


There's no years of waiting NO use . 
SOLVAY PUI VERIZED LIMESTON 
This finely grouna, PUL VERIZED Limestone 
makes good the very first season and three or 
four years thereatter. Frelds must be siweet to give es 
bumper crops and SO] VAY makes them sweet, = 
Economical, safe, non- 


—brings thé big profits. 
caus*ic, easy to handle, in 100 lb bags or in bulk. 4 | . 
Place your orde: early fos prompt shipment. 

Many interesting facts are in the at 


SOLVAY i ume Book> freet Write toaay. 
THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








drops to a condensing point, 





KEYSTONE EVAPORATOR 
Famous Everywhere 


new Keystone Heater in 


kind. Our 
uses all 


eapacity 40 per cent, 
waste heat, 


BEST FOR WINTER 


Careful feeding of poultry, hogs and stock i 
fhecessary these months to bring better later profits 
STRUVEN’S FISH MEAL is rich in needed pro 
teins and minerals; made from fresh, whole fish 
finely ground Write today for feeding instrix 
tions —free! 


CHAS. M. STRUVEN & CO. 
114-C S. Frederick St. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Write For Catalogue 
SPPOUL MFG. CO. 
Delevan, N. Y. 











because one man-can operate without-help of any 
creases 








BOOK ON 
‘DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed free to any address 
by the author. 


H, Clay Glover Co. Inc. 
129 West 24th St. New York 


America’s Pioneer 
Dog Remedies 
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Installing the Ventilating Flues 


A Plow Handle Talk by H. E. Cook 


HILE one must. understand the 

principles involved in getting 
fresh air into a stable and foul air 
and moisture 
out, the details 
ef construction 
must just- as 
certainly be 
studied and ap- 
plied to each 
individual 
stable. A barn 
standing out in 
the open will 
have less trou- 
ble in. securing 
good circulation 
than one pro- 
tected by hits 
or trees. The 
same problems 
are involved 
in the working of a 
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that are found 


' stove—the stove has the advantage, 


however, in dealing with air currents 
of a high degree while the stable air 
is in comparison a cool air with an 
added disadvantage of carrying its 
absorbing capacity of water in the 
form of vapor, no smail task by any 
means. ~ 

It ought to be, evident therefore, if 
side wall construction must be in- 
sulated to preyent condensation in the 


stable, that these outgoing flues should 


be built in the same manner, for if 
at any point in the pass@ge of the 
outgoing air currents the temperature 
water 
will collect on the inside walls of the 


flue and soon if condensation continues 


run down with attendant troubie. 
My ‘experience has been that 
matched lumber used inside and out 


with studding on the corner 3x3 inches 


leaving a space of 3 inches to be filled 
with dry planer shavings easily ob- 
tainable, is best. Straw is very effi- 
cient if pounded tight enough, but in 
these narrow spaces it is not easily 


packed closely enough to produce dead 


air. Using two thicknesses of lumber 
with paper between does serve as well 
and costs the same: - 

How We Arrange the Flue 

We run these wood flues to the 
roof and then pass out with a round 
galvanized flue built in the same 
manner. The space is filled with 
shavings with a galvanized cover or 
rain shed set with irons about one 
foot above top of fiue. This cover 
projects six inches over the flue walls 
to keep out rain and aids circulation, 
coming from the lifting force of a 
rapid air circulation directly over the 
top of the flue and under the cover- 
ing or rain shield. The flue should 
extend from the stable floor with 
openings near the floor and ceiling. 
The bottom one as a rule need have 
no closure because that one should 
always operate and the opening may 
be full size of flue. The upper open- 
ing should be of about equal size but 
provided with a door or register, open- 
ing more or less as temperatures 
change. 

In the control of temperatures the 
use of the upper flue is evident as the 
stable temperature goes up and gets 
above, say 58 to 60 degrees. By open- 
ing these doors the warmer air near 
the ceiling will rush out and the tem- 


perature goes down at once and the - 


gases pass out and the air is purified. 
In our own barns we are able to main- 
tain temperature between 50 and 60 
degrees during the entire winter 
season and any one at all familiar 
with northern New: York knows that 
we are in the cold low temperature 


| belt where the problems of tempera- 


ture control are difficult. Our herds- 
man told me today that during his 
four years experience he had not 
seen the thermometer as low as 48 
degrees but once. 
A System That Has Satisfied 

This stable was one of the first ones 
to be equipped with the King system 
in the east—22 years ago. The work 
was not as neatly done as one would 
do it now, but the principles were 
closely adhered to, for it*' was. my 
privilege, the winter before the barn 


was built, to spend time wi 

sor King at Madison, Ange veetes- 
take flues are built correctly, they” 
be located at any convenient = a 
the barn. In most cases the ‘a 
venient way is to place them o won 
sides opposite following the seer - 
both flues passing out through a — 
mon opening at the ridge. Th .- 
outside should project from+5 tea me 
or more if another roof interferes rg 
the circulation. If Possible the aa 
should pass through the roof at — 
highest point and so have th ms 
length of the flue’ inside the pee: 
which aids in giving insulation wy, 

If for any reason the location n 
tioned is not convenient, the coal 
the barn will serve as well. I am = 
sure how far a flue will draw the : 
satisfactorily, but 50 feet is perfe = 
safe and if it was necessary for . - 
reason, I should chance 10 feet mall 
All will depend upon the height of ra 
flue and the type of stable constru 
tion. If free from other openings the 
air will pull a long ways. An illus. 
peg may serve to show the ooulh 
s , r Bai 
A pla the flue extend to a 
I was once called to examine 

stable where evidently emateaenidl 
and location of flues was ideal. The 
stable was a single story building with 
a high hay barn at each end while 
the flues projecting through the roof 
the low down stable had their circu- 
lation efficiency retarded by air cur. 
rents flowing over and down from 
the high hay barns. I suggested tak- 
ing out the outlet flues and the con- 
struction of one flue at each end of 
the stable following the sides and 
roofs of the hay barns and projecting 
through each roof ridge, and of 
course, opening into the stable in the 
usual way. The system was _ then 
complete and worked perfectly. 


The Capacity of Flue 


The total outlet flue area should 
furnish one foot to every five to seven 
cows depending upon height of flues 
and general location effecting air cur- 
rents. As a rule small flues contain- 
ing around 3 square feet of area will 
be safer than larger ones. They can 
be so large that there is not air pas- 
sage enough to fill them and so 
produce in quiet days a sluggish cir- 
culation, or perhaps a positive re- 
action downward. 

As much depends upon the intake 
flues as upon those leading out. They 
must absolutely be built to take air 
in near the floor and enter it into the 
room near the ceiling. There is never 
danger of these flues working out. 
Of course, the intake of air will be 
more on the side receiving the force 
of the wind and often may have to be 
nearly or quite closed while those op- 
posite will need to be wide open. They 
should total in area to about 75% of 
the area of the outlet flues. Some air 
will come in through the natural 
openings. 


Where Fiues Are Located 


They must be. located on all sides 
of the stable if possible. Sometimes 
this is not possible because of a build- 
ing. In that case these intake flues 
should be distributed on three sides 
with one in each corner next to the 
abutting building keeping in mind 
always that the air is changed only in 
the proximity of these intake fiues. I 
have seen instances where moisture 
gathered in one corner of the stable. 
The placing of an intake flue at the 
point quickly started new air cur 
rents and the walls dried off. 

What we have written in these 
two articles is very general as it must 
be with the space at hand. In 
later note I will say something about 
the muslin window place.—(H. 
Cook. 


Take a Day Off—Ever_ notice how 
the fellow who has gumption enou 
to turn his back on corn husking 4” 
endless other chores to go hunting for | 
a day in the fall comes out just 
near the top as the fellow who's ti 
hand and foot to the farm? 
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the problem, when planning a 
drainage system, of obtaining a sur- 
face outlet. The possibility of the 
yalue of a drainage well sometimes 
suggests a satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty, and is considered by some 
pot only as satisfactory but as 
economical. The apparent simplicity 
of this method of draining is quite 
attractive to some landowners; but ac- 
cording to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the possibilities 
of drainage through such wells are 
limited. 

Vertical drainage consists in pro- 
viding a channel for passing the water 
from the surface through impervious 
soil layers into an underlying reser- 
yoir. This reservoir may be formed 
either by rock openings or by an ex- 
tensive body of coarse sand or gravel 
that is capable of taking up large 
volumes of water. It is only neces- 
sary then to dig or drill a well down 
to this natural reservoir, and turn the 
drainage water into it, first having 
taken precautions to prevent the clos- 


ing of the well by lining it properly | 


and by providing an entrance for the 
water that will exclude trash and sedi- 
ment. 

Where the Difficulty Lies 


All this sounds very simple. 
The difficulty lies principally in the 
fact that the existence of the re- 
quired underground reservoir is the 
exception rather than the-rule, and 
there usually is no way to tell in ad- 
vance whether such a reservoir ex- 
jsts or whether its capacity is suffi- 
cient to be permanently effective. 

In answering the question, “Are 
drainage wells practical?” a drainage 
engineer of the department of agricul- 
ture examined 73 such wells and in- 
terviewed the landowners. Of these, 
42 reported that their wells were un- 
satisfactory; 23 said they were of 
doubtful value; 8 were satisfied. Of 
the 23 such wells uncovered and ex- 
amined by the engineer. none was 
seen actually to be taking in water, 
although in some there was evidence 
that water had at one time entered. 


A Costly Undertaking 
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Are Drainage Wells: Practical? 
And a Wiring Idea for the Farm Mechanic 


ARMERS are often confronted with - 


- 


gmall pocket compass?” Jones asked. 

Brown furnished one. 

“Now move your car so most of the 
wiring runs north and south,” ordered 
Jones. 

Brown did as he requested. 

“Now throw off all the switches.” 

Again Brown complied. 

Then taking the compass Jones held 
it close to the various wires leading 
to the electric lights, motor, etc. 

The needle pointed true to the 
north until Jones placed it over a 
wire leading tothe generator, then it 
veered to one side. 

“There,” Jones exclaimed triumph- 
antly, ‘“there’s a current flowing 
through that wire.” 

Close examination revealed the leak 
was caused by a Slight short circuit 


through the generator, repairing which 
eliminated the trouble. 


A pocket compass offers a simple | 
and easily applied method of detect- | 


ing whether current is fowing through 
a wire or not. 


set the compass indications, in which 


case it is a good plan to have some- | 


one turn the switch on and off several] 
times in quick succession. 


Compass Indicates Current 


Then watch the compass closely 
for any variation, as any movement 
of the needle, no matter how slight, 
indicates passage of current through 
the wire. Where there is no movement, 
it is almost certain the wire is “dead.” 
Thus a wire has frequently been sus- 
pected of giving trouble when the 
fault was in the switch, which the 
compass would quickly discover. 


Is the ice house built or repaired for 
the coming harvest? 











Power-drilled, rock-penetrating 
wells have generally proved more ef- 
fective than the shallow wells; and of 
those in the porous-limestone sections, 
when carefully located and properly 
constructed, the department’s en- 
gineer found that perhaps 75 per cent 
have been successful. In-parts of 
these areas only a casual inspection 
and the general knowledge of the 
local existence of caves and fissures in 
the limestone are sufficient to estab- 
lish the practicability of vertical 
drainage in that immediate neighbor- 
hood. 

The cost of successful drainage 
wells has not been low. For those 
examined it has ranged from $90 to 
$200 per acre drained by the wells. 
This indicates an average cost that ts 
fully as high as the average assess- 
ment would have been for outlets fn 
organized drainage districts. The con- 
clusion therefore seems justified that, 
excepting in those special cases where 
the feasibility of the method is ob- 
vious, one cannot afford to experiment 
with vertical drainage where a sur- 
face outlet can be obtained at a 
reasonable cost. 


Locating the Live Wires 


ED. HENRY, PENNSYLVANIA 

The following article is based on the 
Scientific fact that amy wire carrying an 
electric current does so by lines of electric 
force which naturally will affect the move- 
ments of the needle in the compass. This 
scheme has been made use of many times 
en trouble shooters” and a'though not in- 
a aft. plan is an interesting one. 

“There's a ledk somewhere in the 
wiring of my car that I'd give a good 
bit to find. It’s draining the Storage 
battery,” Brown told Jones. 

“That shouldn’t be so hard to lo- 





cate if you go about it right. Got @ 





A “ Jim-Dandy*’ Track 
Model K-16, One Ton 


$1295 


Chassis only—at the factory 


Sometimes when test- | 
ing a wire running along the frame, | 
the heavy iron or steel is likely to up- | 





Tremendous savings, 

en imnrov: models. |All 0 

Save $16 to $150. A size | Sizes 2 
or 

















We Pay the Freight 
Catalog of Farm, 


py KITSELMAN FENCE 


24c. per Rod.”’ writes William 

Henry, Ripley, Ohio. Yon, too,can save. 
Write for Free 
oultry. Lawn Fence. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 0s MUNCIE, IND. 





The Best Truck for the Farm 


For general farm use, on hard roads or in rough fields, the Model 
K-16 one ton GMC provides more pulling power, more speed, and 
more economy than other trucks of the same capacity. 4 


Moreover, this “Jim-Dandy” truck is built from truck parts 
exclusively—no passenger car parts used. Consequently it has 
the sturdiness and enduring performance that is demanded for 
hauling over all kinds of roads and in all kinds of weather. 


The exclusive features of GMC construction, developed from more 
than ten years of successful truck building, have provided this 
truck with more continuous performance and lower operating 
and maintenance costs. Due to its advanced design there is not a 
single wearing part in this truck that cannot be replaced. 
refinements as Removable Cylinder Walls, Removable Valve 
Lifter Assemblies, Pressure Lubrication, and Instantaneous 
Governor action all give to this truck the dependability that 
is so vital in farm trucking. 


In every detail of construction the Model K-16 has been built 


Such 


according to the most approved and most advanced practices. 


Magneto ignition, electric lights and starter with conduit wiring 
entirely separate from the ignition wiring, radius rods, thermo- 
syphon cooling, oversized brake drums, interchangeable brake 
rods, complete instrument board, pressure chassis lubrication, 
cord tires— 


GMC Chassis list at fac- 

tory as follows: One Ton, 

$1295; Two Ton, 

$2375; Three and One- 

half Ton, $3600; Five 

Ton, $3950; tax to 
be added 


sii 


All these are universally accepted as the best for motor truck 
use—all these are standard in this GMC. 


Measured by any standard this one ton truck has no superiors— 
and its cost, considering its quality, is much lower. 


Write for an illustrated booklet, ‘“Motor Trucks on the Farm.” 


GENERAL MoTorS TRuCK Co— Pontiac, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Dealers and Service in Most Communities 
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Don’t Take a Chance 


FURS 


ET wise, 
make those extra dol- 
lars yourself We need 
your furs. You need the 
money. We are rht in 
the heart of the New 
York Fur Manufacturing 
Industry. They right 
t our door ready 
they 

right 


With 
Your 


fellows-= 


G 


ire 
to take 
come in 

prices. 


your furs as 
nd pay the 

Your check goes back by 
1 and you get one 
ts on th 


returh 
hundred 
We 

sell 

q « all your 
hipments and do the business 
Ask the trapper who knows 
Once a Struck & Bossak ship- 
per and you're always one 
Our trappers have no poor 
years. They know in advance 
that we give a square deal and 
every shipment brings good 
money, 


Struck & Bossak, Inc. 


152 West 28th Street 
New York, N. ¥. 


Send us 
fame and 
dres t 


your 


a on because 
Bulletins, ans we get 
Shipping 7 

and = full 
ticulars 
tight now. This 
means real dol 
lars to you, so 
don't put off 
Write tod 


i 
par- 
Do it 











catch this year. are 
ship to a reliable house 
’ are worth 
$ taught us 
that 
Don't be fool 
to pay every ct 
on reliable 
sured 
' reaular sh er and 
ear after year like thousands 
trappers. New big price list 
where free 
tains 
minute 
and valuable mar- 
ket information 
Write for yours now 
before you forget. 


ANHATTAN RAW Fiyp ¢ 
formerly L.Briefner & Sons 

1139 BAY os Bett So 
New York City 


your 


and b 





Good prices are in prospect for early 
shipments of raw furs, because stocks 


are unusually low at this time 


Get 


after them, as soon as the season opens, 


and ship your skins to 


Ullmann's 


where you are sure of honest grading 


and quick cash returns. 


We pay the 


most money, charge no com missions, 
pay all express charges and refund 


postage on mail shipments 


Write for price list and shipping tage. 


JOSEPH ULLMANN, Inc. 


(Established 1854) 
Dept. 50, Cor. 7th Ave. & 3ist Street 
New York, N. Y. 


| ESS lo 


where . 
do you ship§ 


New York Pays Top Notch Prices 
90 per cent of your furs are sold in New York 
regardless of where you ship 
Cut Out the Middleman—Get All Your Money 
SHIP DIRECT TO HERSKOVITS 
THE WORLD IS OUR OUTLET.-MAKE IT YOURS 
Don't sell or ship any furs until you get our guaranteed 

. 85 years equare dealing, $5,000,000 capital and 
behind every transaction. Traps and 

trapping supplies at lowest cost. 
FREE Fyepees,2 Treasure Books | a Fy Price 
WRITE OR SEND A POST CARD 


Supply Catalog. Shipping T 
TODAY 


Dest. 5044 W, 20th St. NeW YORK, N. Y. 


| 
| 
| 
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A N average yield of over 20 tons 
per acre of cabbage over a period 
of 10 years is pretty good! Reed Bros. 
N. and 
A. M.—of Cort- 
land, N. Y., are 
the guilty part- 
ies. Their suc- 
cess seems ‘to 
be due to good 
farming and 
good see d. 
While they have 
developed a 
strain of Danish 
Ballhead of 
their own, 
which is much 
better than the 
ordinary com- 
mercial | strain, 
they could 
never have attained such uniformly 
excellent results without the most 
persistent attention to the cultural 
details. They do not plant a large 
area and they get around to a given 
field but once in seven or eight years. 
They have cows and they use about 
10 tons of stable manure with 500 
pounds of fertilizer as a supplement. 
The seed bed is not screened. The 
Reeds have found that if it is placed 
on a knoll where the wind has full 
sweep, the trouble is practically negli- 
gible. Plants are set in the field 3 
feet by 21 inches by means of a hand 
transplanter which drops a_e small 


—E. 
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Twenty Tons Cabbage Per Acre 


How the Reed Brothers Maintain This Yearly Average 


the aid of the crop associations has 
already been enlisted for the legisla- 
tive campaign. 

The proposed structure is to cost 
$350,000 and it is to look down Em- 
pire State Court toward the main en- 
trance-to the grounds. Special aid is 
to be enlisted to insure the installation 
of facilities for the proper display of 
perishable products. The vegetable 
people in particular will be glad to 
abandon the ancient sheds and come 
in out of the rain. 

New Marketing Plans 

The Fruit and Vegetable Market- 

ing Committee of the American Farm 


Bureau Federation has arranged for 1 


the taking over of the North Ameri- 
can Fruit Exchange, with its nation- 
wide distribution system, which is to 
be placed at the service of the local 
cooperatives of the country. The 
name of the Exchange has been 
changed to Federated Fruit and 
Vegetable Growers, Inc. Producers 
will watch with considerable interest 
the development of this new move in 
the marketing field. 
Sweet Potato Varieties 

Jersey growers in particular will be 
deeply interested in a bulletin of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture which deals with the varieties 
of sweet potatoes. The authors, 
H. C. Thompson and J. H. Beattie, 
have listed some hundreds of names, 
but have described 40 sorts which 





Comparing Strains of Danish Balijfead on the Reed Farm 


Reed Brothers of Cortland County, N. Y.., 
The yields they are investigating are of several different 
Ballhead cabbage. 


two Cornell men. 
selections of Danish 


are weighing up their crop with 


Such comparisons serve to place im- 


provement work on a basis of known performance rather than mere opinion. 


amount of water at the roots of each 
plant. They find this plan more 
economical than the use of a two- 
horse transplanting machine, which 
requires quite an organization to keep 
it running steadily. 

Thorough cultivation is practiced 
and the fields are clear of weeds. The 
spacing is managed so that there is a 
minimum of overgrown heads. The 
uniformity and solidity of the crop 
it command the best prices. 
Of course, the ‘know-how’ of selling 
is another large. factor. 


Fair Seeks Horticulture Building 

On October 24 representatives of 
the horticultural societies of New 
York appeared before the State Fair 
Commission in the interest of a new 
building for fruits flowers and vege- 
tables. The New York State Vege- 
table Growers’ Association was rep- 
resented by Pres. R. W. McClure, Sec. 
Cc. E. Haw, Prof. H. W. Schneck, and 
Myron T. Ames. Indorsement of the 
proposition by the State Farm Bureau 
Federation had been secured and 
this body was represented at the 
hearing as well as the florists and 
fruit men. 

The Commission passed a resolu- 
tion placing the Horticulture Building 
next on the construction program and 





WANTED 
Raw 


Fur Buyer 





We 
of 


opportunity 


for 


Charles S. Porter, Inc. 


a country raw fur buyer in every county 
state, to represent us this season. A big 
for those who qualify. Write 


our proposition. 
117 West 27th Street, 
New York City 


want 


your 
at once 











they regard as sufficiently distinct to 
justify places as true varieties. The 
bulk ef the American crop is of four 
varieties. All the sorts are placed in 
eight groups which may he readily 
separated and excellent color plates 
serve to illustrate the verbal descrip- 
tions. 


Melons on Long Island 

Heinrich Meijes of Calverton, L. I., 
planted two acres of muskmelons the 
past season. He used Bender’s Sur- 
prise and Irondequoit. He believes 
that this crop has a future on the 
“Blessed Isle.” It is hard to sée why 
melons shipped 2,000 miles should 
have the advantage on our markets 
during August and September. Here 
is a fruit that must near maturity on 
the vine if it is to attain its highest 
quality. 


Spinach in Spring and Fall 


There seems to be marked differ- 
ence in warieties of spinach as re- 
gards their adaptation for fall and 
spring planting. The Virginia Truck 
Station has developed an improved 
strain of Bloomsdale which has re- 
fused to give satisfaction in spring 
trials at Cornell. It was selected 
under conditions of winter culture 
and this is not surprising. It does 
well when planted in the fall and-it 
then shows marked superiority over 
ordinary strains. 

On the other hand, King of Den- 
mark makes excellent growth and al- 
most refuses to run to seed in the 
spring. 
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LET USTA 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
with hair or tur on, and make them 
into coats (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered; or we 
can make your hides into Oak Tanned 
Harness or Si: ter Sole or Belt Leath- 
er; your calfskins Into Shoe 
colors Gun Metal, Mahogany Russet or 
lighter shade, Calfskins tanned in the 
lighter shades of shoe leather, also 

e elegaxt stand and table covers; 
—_ = birthday, wedding and holi- 
e 


LET US FIX YOUR 
WORN FURS 


fashion, repair and reshape them if 
needed. Furs are very light weight, 
aes + ~ woes oom | ite to 
sen em in us by Parcel Post for our 
cost, then we will hold them aside awaiting yest 
cision. Any estimate we make calls for our best weeks, 
Our Illus: jog and style book combined giv 
a lot of useful information. te how to take off 
and care for hides. About our safe dyeing process 
cow and horse hides, calf and fur skins. About dre io 
fine fur skins and making them into neckpieces muse 
and garments. About our sharp reduction in mane 
facturing prices. About Taxidermy and Head Mounting, 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
571 Ave., Rochester, N, y; 








r Clip, 30 Transfer Pictures — ent; 
POSTPAID for selling oniy 25 Pkes, fanee 
it Cards OR 25 large art Pictures at l(c. Order your 
choice of Cards or Pictures—TODAY. EXTRA PRIZE for 


Oromptness. GATES MFG.CO. BEPT.SG1 CHICAGO 


LADIES’ FURS 





We tan hides and make ther 
robes, coats, mittens and | 
furs, at reasonable pric 

your hides and fur which 
want remodeled and mad 
latest strles. 

Rebes ond Coats.at Wholesale 
Prices. Free Samptes. 
References: Citizens State Rant. 
Milford, Indiana, Write to the 


Milford Robe & Tanning Co. 
237 Elm St. Milford, Ind, 


PHONOGRAPAH 
AND peconoK REE 
This wonderful Phonograph, with 
ponaier record and need! yours 
KEE, POSTPAID, for selling only 


2) packages fancy postcards at 1 

THEY SELLEASY—everyons bes 
cards. Extra Prize for promntness, 
SUN MFG.CO. DEPT: 461 CHICAGO 











SAVE YOUR HIDE AND FUR FOR 
Uk coats, wraps 


robes and rugs 
Wé tan them-You wear tem 
Stylish garments, warm and durable, 
made to order from horse, cow or fur 
bearing animals. Gloves and caps from the 
trimmings. Save 50 to 75 per cent. 
FREE 32 p. CATALOGUE. € 
styles, siz ices. Prompt, 


pri 
fur tanning, manufacturing 
x Co., Inc. 662 West 


Split your next shipment skin for skin 
= for grade. Send one half to the 
jouse you’ ve been shipping to and the 
other half to Fouke at once. See how 
much more you get from Fouke. Let 
the checks tell the story. You 

will get a whole lot more for 

the furs you ship to Fouke, 

u can bet your bottom dol- 

on that. ‘Prices don’t 

mean nuthin’’—it’s the grading that 
counts and Fouke grading alway 
makes your fur checks bigéger- 
SHIP NOW! Order trapsand baitsnow. Send cou- 
pon below at once, for lowest prices on trappers sup- 
plies, get free samples NOXENT (kills human scent) 
and REMOV-A-SMEL (destroys skunk smells in- 
stantly). Get free Trapper’s Pardner showing all 
kinds of traps and new paste baits, game laws, bow 
to trap and grade furs. We keep you posted on fur 
market all season. ALL FREE! Send 

name and address on coupon today to 
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Howard to Speak at Syracuse 

RES. J. R. HOWARD of the Amer- 

P ican Farm Bureau Federation will 
pe the principal speaker at the an- 
nual meeting of the New York State 
Farm Bureau Federation which will 
pe held at the Onondaga Hotel, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., November 21-23. Mr. 
Howard will address the meeting on 
Wednesday, November 22, at 1 p.m. 
The meeting is for all farm and home 
pureau members at large and those 
interested in farm ‘bureau work. Ac- 
cording to E. B. Underwood, secretary 
of the New York State Federation of 
Farm Bureaus, this meeting will be 
of extreme interest to farm bureau 
members all over the state. Central 
and Western New York farmers have 
never had a better opportunity to get 
in touch with the work of the na- 
tional organization and meet its pres- 
ident. , 
Ontario Co.—October was an excel- 
lent month for fall work. Frosts held 
off until very late and everything had 
a chance to mature. Corn made ex- 
cellent growth and matured a splen- 
did crop. In fact many farmers still 
have it in the fields. Potatoes made a@ 
fair crop with some complaint of rot. 
The cabbage crop was secant and 
brought a very poor price. The apple 
crop was fair. In general the quality 
was not up to the average. Where 
fruit growers sprayed the quality of 
the fruit was much improved. Less 
wheat was sown this fall than usual 
due to the fact that the price was so 
low. Beans were a poor crop in this 
section. Many farmers made_a second 
cutting of hay.—(E. T. B. 

Fssex Co.—The first killing frost 
occurred on October 18th. ‘It caught 
many farmers with apples to be picked 
and potatoes to be dug. Threshing is 
practically done and silos are filled. 
Hay and grain made much better 
crops than “last year. Pork is 12% 
to 14c a Ib. dressed. Eggs 40c doz; 
butterfat for September 40c Ib.—(M,. 
E. Burdick. 


The Farmer; His Organizations 
(Continued from Page 371)_ 


is that the poolers that have been 
comparing what they received with 
what dealers have been paying to the 
non-poolers, rather than with what all 
dealers would have paid had -there 
been no association or with what 
farmers are receiving for their prod- 
ucts in other unorganized parts of the 
United States. 
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News From Among the Farmers 
Latest Affairs of Our New York State Farmers 


troubles can be and must be corrected 
from the inside and not by quitting. 
There may be some who will not 
support their Grange-League-Federa- 
tion Exchange by giving it some of 
their business and buying some of its 
capital stock. There may be some 
who will not renew their membership 
in the Farm Bureau. There may be 
some who will not continue with the 
other smaller cooperatives, and there 
will no doubt be some dairymen who 
will withdraw in February from the 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, but we do not believe that 
there will be any large number of any 
of these for farmers as a class are not 
quitters, and we have a !arge amount 
of confidence in their vision. During 
the great war the worst fault finding 
bunch of men in the world were the 
soldiers. Judging from their talk, 
nothing pleased them and if they were 
to be taken as they talked, every- 


thing was going to .the demnition 
powwows, but we all know what the 
real morale of those boys was when 
it came to a show down with the 
common enemy. Farmers are often 
accused of doing a large amount of 
grumbling. Whether they do or not 
they have plenty of cause, but like 
America’s soldiers the morale of 
American farmers has never yet 
failed in a crisis. 

This fall and winter will determine 
the future of agriculture in this coun- 
try for the next half century. Farm 
people have been ten years in build- 
ing, with work, expense, and sacrifice 
cooperative organizations with which 
to meet the tremendous problems of | 
modern farm marketing. This winter 
they stand at the cross-roads. This 
winter they come to the testing time 
when they will either destroy the work 
of ten long years of progress or they 
will perfect the machine of organiza- 
tion and use it to lead them out of 
the present wilderness of economic 
stress and general discontent. And 
we repeat again that we have no 
doubt at all in the good judgment of 
American farm people to meet any 
test in the right way every time. 
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Brown’s 


Beach Jacket 


“It was four below zero here this morning, sad 
a very good day to try the Beach Jacket. I am 
more than pleased with it and think it one of 
the best garments for cold weather I ever saw.” 

It is as warm as an overcoat, cheaper than 
& good sweater, wears like iron, can be washed 
and keeps its shape. It comes coat without 
collar, coat with collar, and vest. 

ASK YOUR DEALER 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
Worcester, Massachusetts 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 











































We Expected Too Much 

The evils in the milk business, in 
facttin the whole farm marketing 
business, have been collecting for 
more than a half century. It is a little 
unfair to expect a farm organization 
to correct all of these evils in the first 
two years of its work, particularly 
when those two years are about the 
worst period of hard times in a quar- 
ter century of farming. It is a little 
unfair to yourselves, is it not, that be- 
cause your organizations can not do 
this impossible task, to blame all 
your troubles on them and.do your 
best to help along the dealers’ game 
of “busting”? them up by withdrawing 
your support when it is most needed. 

Without doubt there may be some 
leaders in the organizations of whom 
you do not approve. Without doubt a 
comparative few are playing politics 
for themselves instead of working 
Whole heartedly for you. But after 
all you know the responsibility that 
Such leaders are there is on you, for 
you elected them. On this point we 
think you would find, were you to 
Make a fair investigation, that most 
of your farm leaders have done pret- 
ty well considering the support they 
have had and the problems they have 
had to overcome. But if they have 
hot measured up to your expéctations, 
°r if the organizations have not done 
all that you think they should, or if 





they have made mistakes, these 
















Now — BALL BEARINGS 
in the larger PRIMROSES! 














| The Highest Development in CREAM SEPARATOR Construction 
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For forty-five years dairymen have struggled with hard- 

turning cream separators. Excessive friction caused them 

much trouble in the hand operation of the machines. Now 

he the cream separator engineers of the Harvester Company, 

with this problem constantly in mind, and the satisfaction of 

_ the operator at stake, have designed and constructed a Ball- 

Bearing Primrose Cream Separator which reduces the power 
required to operate by approximately 35%. 


In this latest Primrose, the ball bearings are located at 





















points where the resistance is greatest in the opera- 
tion of all makes of cream separators. 


The Ball-Bearing Primrose is in no sense an 
experiment. It has been tested and proved a re- 
markable improvefment in the hands of thousands 








of farmers and dairymen in New York, Wisconsin, 
California, Minnesota, and other dairy sections of 
the United States. The unanimous decision of all 
users is that it represents a development which has 
long been needed, especially in territory where 
arge machines are.in use, and where more would 
be profitably used were it not for the hard turning 
of the plain-bearing machines. 
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NEW PRIMROSE No. 5 


- 


Curt out to show the six ball 


BALL BEARINGS make it easy to operate 
this big 1,100-Ib. capacity Primrose by hand. 
bearings on 
, on pinion shaft and on spindle. 









The International Harvester Company’s broad 
and liberal guarantee stands solidly behind this 
product. Primrose deserves its high reputation, not 
only for its recovery of the greatest amount of but- 
ter fat when operated as instructed, but for its 
ability to do so with less labor. 


The Ball-Bearing Primrose is one of the products 
in the McCormick-Deering line of farm operating 
equipment. It may be seen and studied at the 
store of your McCormick-Deering dealer. Write 


us for catalog if you prefer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO OF AMERICA USA 


(INCORPORATED) 


93 Branches and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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You have had your summer’s poultry, 
cares. 

Now is the time for you to cash in on 
eggs. 

Go after those dormant egg organs 
that moulting threw out of gear. 

Go after them with the “Old Reliable” 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN-A-CE-A 


Pan-a-ce-a puts the egg organs to work. 

It starts the feed the egg way. 

Feed Pan-a-ce-a—then you will see red 
combs and red wattles. 

It brings back the song and scratch and 
cackle. 

It gives hens pep. 

It makes music in your poultry yard, 

That’s when the eggs come. 


Tell your dealer how many hens you have, 


There's a right-size package for every flock. 
100 hens, the 12-lb. pkg. 200 hens, the 25-lb. pail 
60 hens, the 5-lb. pkg. 500 hens, the 100-Ib. drum 
For fewer hens, there is a smaller package. 


GUARANTEED 


DR. HESS & CLARK 


SS SS 


I spent 30 

ape t perfect- 

Pa -cé-a. 
Grpert Hess 
MLD., D.V.8, 


Ashland, O. 


ul 
Dr. David Roberts Animal Medicines 
44 Prescriptions—Sold by Druggists or Direct 
A prescription for every animal ailment, whether it be cow, horse, pig, sheep or 
poultry. A complete line for the protection of your live stock. 

Dr. DAVID ROBERTS’ ANTI-ABORTION TREATMENT has been suc- 
cessfully used for over thirty years—it is long past the experimental stage. i 
ness in preventing and qvercemming, Abortion in cows is being satisfactorily demonstrat 
in bondreds of herds every year. hether you own five head or five hundred, you can 


Stamp Abortion Out and Keep it Out 


Stop losing calves. nd for FREE pony of ‘ THE CATTLE SPECIALIST.” Answers every 
westion pertaining to ABORTION IN COWS. _ Tells how to treat your own herd at smal! expense. 
rite Dr. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO.., inc. 197 in St., Waukesha, Wis. 


Easy Now To Kill Rats 
Wonderful New 


Rats Like Magic—Not a 
Poison 











Super-Virus Kills 


Farmers need no longer suffer a loss of 
$200,000,000 a year through the damage from 
- rats because they can now kill off every rat 
on the place within a week's time. E. R 
Alexander, nationally-known scientist, has tS, : 
perfected a super-virus which kills rat es yd = oa Ta ature 
mice, and gophers like magic, though it i pone Se 
not a poison. Other farm animals and hr ‘quires less than a quart of of! a week Made of Galvanized 
man beings can eat this virus and not he ff fissia byestearpeomtet, Beary Hoy tows neean et, 
affected at all, $1.75 Also made in 3 and 4 gailon sizes. 

When only one rat is infected he soon Write for Circular \' and testimonials. Agents wanted. 
transmits the disease to other rats and soon SARAB MICHIGAN 
the whole colony is affected and dies. Hun 
dreds of thousands of farmers have tried 
Alexander Rat-killer virus and so successful 
has it been that Dr. Alexander offers to_send 
a large $2.00 tube for only $1.00 to anyone 


who will write for it. Alexander Labora- Prevent thie by using ABORNO. 
tories, 53 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo : Easily administered by hypodermic syr- 
ne abortio with- 


Send no Money—just your name and ad- = 
dress and this introductory offer will be for- harming cow. Te ‘with 
warded at once. Use it according to direc- at eT detaile 
tions and if at the end of a week it has not Smeeae 
Lancaster, Wis. 


rid your farm of rats your money will be 


BARREN COWS,23. 
CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 


1i Jeff St, 
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Lights Prolong the Feeding Day 


And Help the Hen Digest Her Food---W. H. Mears 


HE coming of winter always 

marks a decrease in egg produc- 
tion. -The reason for this is not the 
cold, as some people suppose, but the 
shorter day and consequent number 
of hours that the hens are awake. 
A hen needs 12 hours of daylight ip 
which to digest her food, digestion 
taking place only when the hen is 
awake. To lay, she must have the 
body materials to make the eggs; to 
have. this material, she must have 
food and plenty of time in which to 
digest that food. 

In late fall and winter, the days 
are only 8 or 10 hours long. Thus, 
the birds do not have their full quota 
of time required for digestion, and as 
a result, cannot maintain their sum- 
mer rate of egg production because 
of decreased digestive power due to 
the shorter day. 


Use Lights on Layers Only 

The application of artificial light 
in the early morning or late evening 
fulfills the purpose of lengthening the 
day to the 12 hours required for max- 
imum laying efficiency. But one word 
of caution is needed: Use artificial 
illumination on laying birds only, it 
should never be used on moulting or 
non-laying birds. The reason for 
this is that illumination will stimulate 


and both 10 feet from the front and 
back—right on the center line of th 
house. This arrangement covers on 
entire floor with uniform intensity > 
light. Application of the ren dh. 
and correct spacing, in any size hoy ~ 
will give the right illumination ro 
steady egg production throughout the 
long winter months. 

All domestic breeds of Sallinaceougs 
(chickens) fowls are descended from 
a& common ancestor, the East Indian 
Jungle Fowl, that lived in the tropics, 
where the day and night are equal in 
length. This bird had a digestive ap- 
paratus suited to the length of the 
tropical day—12 hours. Along With 
other characteristics that the present 
barnyard fowl inherits from its East 
Indian ancestor, there is also in- 
herited this need for a full day jn 
which to fully digest all food. 


Right Care of Pullets This Fay 
PROF. W. C. THOMPSON, NEW JERsEy 

Economical and profitable egg pro- 
duction depends on more than the 
mere keeping of well-bred hens. They 
must be well-selected and well-condi. 
tioned. They must be quartered in a 
light, roomy, sanitary and well-yen. 
tilated house. They must be pro- 
vided with deep clean litter and well 
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A Flock of White Leghorns Such as This Reacts to the Use of Lights 

Electric lights in the laying houses are no longer a matter of guess work, 
The experience of the last three years has proved that the laying hen witha 
twelve-hour feeding period will produce eggs of market value way above the 


cost of the electric equipment. ; 


production, that is present in your 
hens, but will not start hens laying 
that have hitherto been unproductive. 
In other words, there’s no use wast- 
ing light on birds that wouldn’t lay, 
even if they had 12 hours of natural 
daylight. 

The lamp recommended by the New 
York State College of Agriculture is a 
40-watt Mazda bulb in a cone-shaped 
reflector, 16 inches in diameter, and 4 
inches high, made of number 28 or 
30 galvanized iron, or tin, stiff enough 
to hold its shape after being formed. 
The shade holder for the reflector is 
the “Acme Number 592 Shade Hold- 
er” or the “5339 G. E. 2%,” both of 
which can be purchased from your 
local electric supply house. Rivet the 
shade holders to the reflectors, wash 
them in a weak solution of vinegar 
and water, allow to dry thoroughiy, 
and then paint on the inside with two 
or three coats of aluminum paint. 

To get the best results, the lights 
should be arranged so as to have uni- 
form illumination over the whole 
floor of the house. To get this, have 
the lights 6 feet above the floor, each 
reflector covering 200 square feet of 
floor space. 

One Light for Each 200 Square Feet 

A: simple formula to find the num- 
ber of lights you need is: Multiply 
the length of the house by the width, 
in feet, to get the number of square 
feet of -floor space, and then divide 
that by 200. Thus, if you had a floor 
20 by 20 feet, the floor space would 
be 400 square feet. Dividing 400 by 
200, you have two lamps. In arrang- 
ing these lights, put them each 5 feet 
from the sides of the house (one 5 
feet from the “east” side and the 
other 5 feet from the “west” side), 


arranged, protected food hoppers. 
They must have a sanitary water sup- 
ply placed in a handy position on an 
elevated shelf. And finally, artificial 
lights, if used, must be sufficient and 
well placed. 

No pullet can be expected to do her 
best in the cold days now at hand if 
she has not been well conditioned be- 
fore being placed in laying quarters. 
She should be of a good size for her 
breed, have plenty of flesh and a cer- 
tain store of body fat. To obtain this 
condition, plenty of grain is needed in 
the ration. 

As soon as the pullets are of good 
size and have a satisfactory flesh and 
fat supply, they need free access to 4 
laying mash. They will redden their 
combs, develop their bodies, and 
turn into egg producers. 


Handling Poultry Feathers 


In picking turkeys, poultrymen save 
all feathers that grow on the tail of 
the turkey; also those on the two 
joints of the wing next to the body. 
The pointed one-sided quills that 
grow onthe outside or tip of the 
wing sell at a low price and should 
be kept separate from the others. 

Chicken body fearners should be 
forked. over to allow animal heat to 
get out of the feathers, They should 
be well dried out before shipping, 7 
the dampness mats them together anu 
they sometimes arrive on the market 
heated and mouldy. Be.sure to have 
body feathers. They can be shipped 
in sacks. Dry picked feathers com 
mand best prices. White chicken 
body feathers, dry picked, ae 

1 


- no* quill feathers mixed in w 


big prices, but must be kept dry 
clean. 
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Reasons Back of Fat Variations 
Problems and Plans Discussed by Dairymen 


‘| HERE is probably nothing that en- 

ters into the matter of selling milk, 
that causeS SO much dissatisfaction 
among milk producers as the matter 
of test or butterfat content of milk. 
This is due to several reasons, the 
most important of which probably is 
the lack of knowledge on ‘the part of 
the producer. Proof of this is the host 
of questions that are asked at meet- 
ings of productrs all over the country. 
A common question is: . How much 
should cow’s milk test? (This has no 
reference to market requirements). 
Other questions are: Why did my test 
‘grop four points last month when I 
have the same cows and feed the,same 
feed; how can I raise.the test of the 
milk from my herd; what should I 
feed’ to raise ‘the test; and many others 
of a similar nature. 


Characteristics Are Inborn 


The first question asking -how much 
cow's milk should test clearly shows 
‘that there are many producers whp 
are not familiar with the common un- 
derlying principles which: influence 
the fat content of milk. Cattle have 
been bred for several -hundred years 
and during that time there -has estab- 
‘lished itself a something in the several 
preeds by which we distinguish them. 
This something is called character. 
Character or sharacteristics include 
color, size, shape, quality of milk and 
many others. 

In the several dairy breeds there 
are individuals who produce milk ex- 
ceptionally low in fat forthe breed to 
which they belong. Many calves have 
been raised from such cows because 
the producer lacked knowledge of the 
test of the individual cows in his herd. 
This factor alone accounts for many 
low testers. . 

Many Reasons for Monthly Variations 

The fact that milk varies in test 
from month to month when it comes 
from the same cows fed to the same 
feed may be attributed to several 
causes. What we should know in ad- 
dition.to this is if the feed was fed in 
the same quantity. and proportion, if 
any cows in the*herd freshened since 
the test of the previous month and 
was the*herd given. the same care? 

Information gathered in several 
states seems to indicate that herd 
management, which includes a num- 
ber of details often overlooked, influ- 
ences the variations in test more than 
anything else. The dairy cow is a 
creature of thabit and a highly de- 
veloped machine. There is a direct 
connection between her nervous sys- 
tem and her milk secreting organs. 
Anything that greatly irritates her 
nervous system will show its effects in 
the milk in quantity or quality or 
both. In order to have a fairly regu- 
lar test we should remember: That 
because the cow is a creature of habit 
she should be fed, milked and given 
access to water the same time every 
day; that changes"in feed should be 
made graduadly; that the same milker 
should milk the same cows as far as 


possible; that the last milk-or strip- 
pings are very rich in bufterfat and 
when a cow is not milked dry the test 
is reduced; and that a cow not in 


proper physical condition and excited 
by rough -handling .produces milk 
varying greatly in fat content. 

We must remember that the minute 


the calf is born it has already fixed in 
it the characteristic which determines 
the amount of fat she will produce 


and’ no humar being can change it. 


National Milk Producers Meet 
(Continued from Page 373) 


Springfield. Mr. Morgenthau reviewed 
briefly the history of Turkey, point- 


ing out how they seemed to be a 
disappearing people meeting defeat 
after defeat until they had no money 
or apparent other resources left and 
had become desperate. “It is aston- 
ishing,” said the speaker, “to see how 
quickly ruthless people can mobilize 


their resources by requisition, forcing 
the people into the army and putting 
the private property of the nation at 
the army’s call. 

“The Turks came back, forced the 


Pp ———— al 











Italians and French tp sign treaties 
and then turned their attention to 
the Greeks.” Mr. Morgenthau said 
that no words could describe the 
harrowing situation at Smyrna when 
250,000 human beings were driyen 
forth without food, without water and 
without = shelter. Thousands upon 
thousands of them died and those 
who were left were deported to near- 
by islands which were not prepared 
to take care of them, so that these 
unfortunate people are still meeting 
all kinds of exposure, have litfle 
food and are existing on roots and 
bark.” The speaker pointed out how 
the Turk was-in position to precipi- 
tate another world war and with the 
exception of Great Britain and 
America, no country could prevent 
this catastrophe.” 
Reports Graphically Given 

Much time was devoted on the 
program to the reports of what the 
different producers’ organizations are 
doing. These reports were extremely 
interesting and,valuable and will be 


given in the next issue of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, together with the 
resolution passed and the names of 
the newly elected officers. Some idea 
of the tremendous importance of the 
dairy industry in America can be had 
from the figures given by M. D. 
Munn, President of the National 
Dairy Council. Mr. Munn said that if 
the milk produced by the dairy 
farmers of America in one year were 
placed in forty-quart cans and the 
cans piaced side by side, they would 
reach 10 times around the earth. 
The farm value of the milk in 1921 
was greater than that of the steel 
industry and would equal the entire 
value of cotton, wheat, oats and 
tobacco trops combined. If all the 
beef killed in America, all of the 
hogs and all of the sheep were 
butchered and sold, their total value 
would be less than the total value of 


the milk produced in one year. Mr. 
Munn’s point was that such a 
mighty production calls for more 
attention to methods of increasing 
consumption. 

Milo D. Campbell, in one of the 
evening addresses, pointed out the 


deplorable situation with which dairy 
and other farmers are now confronted 
and said, “The only hope for better 
times is through right methods of co- 
operation.” 
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Stave Silo Construction; embody 

most practical ideas for curing and 
keeping silage perfectly; provide for great- 
est safety and convenience in their use 
and give owners the utmost in satisfaction 
and profit. 


Send today for catalog describing the 
Better- Built Unadilla and learn how 
orders for manufacture and delivery now, 
while our factory is not rushed, earn great- 
est discount saving on the purchase price. 


Ts highest development in Wood 


Our agency proposition 
is -worth investigating 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
See 8 Unadilla, N. ¥. 





















Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 


G. L. F. Milk Maker 








Feeds and Grain 
Seeds 
Fertilizer 
Binder Twine 
Coal 


Co-Operative Grange Lea 
300 West Genesee Street 
Syracuse 


prise, 


1506 Ibs. Digestible Nutrients 


Ne Y. 


Gentlemen: 


I want to take this Oppo 
the G.L.F. on its Policy of advertising 
As @ dairyuan and advocate of 


I renin 


Very truly yours, 


y Publister 


Dairy Rations 


G. L. F. Sixteen Percen 


16%. Protein..9% Fiber_4.5% Fat 


G. L. F. Exchange Dairy 


24% Protein._9% Fiber_5% Fat 20% Protein._9% Fiber_4.5% Fat 
200 Ibs. Distillers Grains 

300 Gluten Feed 100 ibs. Distillers Grains 

260 “ Cottonseed Meal 43% 300 * Standard Wheat Bran 
240 “:. Oil Meal O. P. 260 “ Yellow Hominy 

200 “ Standard Wheat Bran 20 “ Ground Oats 

100 “* Standard Wheat Middlings 40 “ Gluten Feed 

1600 “ Yellow Homisy 14) “ Peanut Meal 40 % 

100 “ Ground Oats 160 “‘ Cottonseed Meal 43 % 
100 “ Cane Molasses 100 “ Oil Meal O. ?P. 

100 “ Peanut Meal 40% 2%) “© Cane Molasses 

2 “ Salt a” San 

20 “ Calcium Carbonate 20 “ Calcium Carbonate 
2000 Ibs 2009 Ib: 


1452 Ibs. Digestible Nutrients 


THE COOPERATIVE 








Publisher of American Agriculturist 
approves “The Truth in Feeds”’ 


ge Federsti{on Exchange Inc. 


Public formula, I an delighted 
to see you put on the market the kind of feed which any dairy- 


man can feel free to buy under the guarantee of the G.L.F. 


Wishing you @ll possible success in this enter- 


Use G. L. F. Public Formula Rations—“‘Get more milk and have a be*te 


Your local G. L. F. agent will take care of your requirements, 
or if there is no local agent in your community, write 


GRANGE LEAGUE FEDERATION EXCHANGE, Inc. 
201 BYRNE BLDG., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


rtunity tc compliment 





August 17, 1922, 


"THE TRUTH IN FEEDS". 
ye 


s bs. Yellow Heminy 

oa “nf coed ¢ 
300 “ Standard Wheat Bran 
U0 Stutuard Vou... oesuusings 
400 “ Gluten Feed 

“0 * Oil Meal 

10 “ (Crttonseed Meal 43% 

2 * Salt 

2) “ Calcium Carbonate 


1476 lbs. Digestible Nutrients 


ter cow left.” 

















EGGS AND POULTRY 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into 
the shipping of day-old chicks and 
eggs by our advertisers, and the hatch- 
ing of same by our subscribers that 
the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee the safe arrival of day-old 
chicks, or that eggs shipped shall 
reach the buyer unbroken, nor can 
they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the 
greatest care in allowing poultry and 
egg advertisers to use this paper, but 
our responsibility must end with that. 
Flats, Cartons, 

quality 
STAND- 
No. 


EGG CASES, Fillers, 
Cushions, Poultry Crates; 
guaranteed; prices reduced. 
ARD EGG’ CASE COMPANY, 
60 A West 114 Street, N@w York. 


BRAHMA 
PUL- 

June 
early. 


BRED LIGHT 
ORPHINGTON 
LETS AND COCKERELS. 
hatch. $2.00 each. Order 
J. T. EAGAN, Lebanon, N. Y. 


PURE 
AND BUFF 


incubation 
can be 

1922. 
Powers, 


FOR 
plant; 
doubled; 
WRIGHT 
Rochester, 


SALE poultry 
sold 125,000 last year; 
netted $12,000, 
REALTY, 537 
ee Be 

PEAFOWL-—Pheasants, 
ducks, twenty varieties pigeons, 
tams. Low price on breeding 
Free circular. JOHN HASS, 
dorf, Iowa. 


wild geese, 


stock. 
Betten- 


Ss. C. W. L. PULLETS, May 
free range: Tom Jarron 
milk and wheat-fed $2.00 
FRANK LAFLER, Middlesex, 


FIFTY 
hatched; 
- strain; 
each. 
N. Y. 
PRIZE WINNING 
TOULOUSE GEESE, 
and Buff Ducks. J. H. 

Mercer, Pa. 


AFRICAN AND 
White Runners 
WORLEY 


for 
and 


COLORED muscovy ducks 
breeding purposes. All young 
good size. CARL WEBSTER, 
burg, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—S. C, 
Cockerels, hens, -pullets. 
BROOK FARM, East Freetown, 
York. 


Buff Orpingtons, 
New 


PULLETS, 
Anconas. Five months 
each. HENRY SCHLEU 
Pa. 


old. $1.00 
TER, Saxton, 
FINE SINGLE Comb Black Minorca 


cockerels, large Pekin Drakes. Ww. 
BROCK, So. Kostnight, N. Y. 


SINGLE COMB biack Minorca 
cockerels. March hatch. BRAYTON 
JOHNSON, So. Kortright, N.Y. 


CHINA 
Wya- 


WHITE 
MARK, 


PURE BRED 
GEESE. L. L. VANDE 
lusing, Pa. R. I. 

‘AN GEESE, males 
pairs. EUGENE 
Pa. R. I. 


GRAY AFRI¢ 
and females; no 
KEELER, Wyalusing, 

WHITE WYANDOTTE 
ELS. Mammoth Pekin Ducks. 
DIC KER, | Stan am fordville, New 


COCKER- 
LAURA 
York. 


RHODE 
from Cornell Certified 
Chateangay, N. Y 


S. C. 
ERELS 
M. BR. SILVER, : 
Cockerels. 
Lake, 


ROCK TRIOS 
FARM, Ballston 


BUFF 
EDGEWOOD 
New York. 


Pouen ducks; price reason- 
DUTTERA, Littles- 


LARGE 
able. ELMER L. 
town, Pa. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEYS—A few Bronze, 
gansett, Bourbon Red and 
Cornish Indian Game Chickens. No 
rs accepted after December 15. 
CLARK, Freeport, O. 


Whites: 


orde 
WALTER 


TURKEYS 
Big-boned 


BRONZE 
on market. 
Prompt 
McNICKLE, 


MAMMOTH 
largest 
thoroughbreds. 
f.o.b FLORENCE 
Fargeville, N. Y. 


—'The 
La 
PURE bred white Holland Turkeys. 


MATTIE GREEN, Arcade, N. Y. 
Route 2. Wyo. Co. 


‘ . 
delivery 





| approval. 


| Chester & 





Ban- | 


Peters- 
SPRING- | 


Barred Rocks, Leghorns, | 
* TOWNSEND & 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


ISLAND RED COCK- | 


stock. | 


| 
| 


Narra- 


' 


SALE—Direct 


Only 5 


change; 


counts as a word. 
friends, 











Your Market P lace 


Cents a Word, Each Insertion 


This is YOUR Market Place. It helps you to sell, 
to secure farm help or to find work. 
counted as part of the advertisement, 
Because of the 
cash must accompany your order. 
Monday to guarantee insertion in the following week’s issue. 
your wants, as others have secured your interest, by following the style 
of the advertisements on this page, and address all communications to: 


American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


American Agriculturist, November 18, 1999 


buy, rent or ex- 
The address must be 
and each initial or number 
low rate to subscribers and their 
Copy must be received by 
Phrase 


























SWINE 





MIDSUMMER SALE—Cold Spring 
Farm offers during September, 8 to 9 
week old pigs $5.00 each C. O. D. on 

Bred from Big Types, easy 
fast growers, very prolific. 
Yorkshire cross. Berkshire 
& Yorkshire cross. COLD SPRING 
FARM, Box 74, Dedham, Mass. 

POLAND CHI-IAS; big 
Buster Arbitrator blood lines; 
boars, gilts; bred or open; fall pigs 
freed for period _ service. E. R. 
BROKAW & SONS, Woodside Farm, 
Flushing, Ohio. 


feeders, 


type; 


HAMPSHIRE HOGS, bred 
gilts, young boars, unrelated 
Messenger and Cherokee Lad strains; 
nursery stock. SAMUEL FRA- 
Geneseo, N. Y. 


sows, 
trios; 


also 
SER, 


REGISTERED DUROC SOWS:; 
Pathfinder breeding; also purebred 
pigs. M. M. UNDERWOOD, Locke, 
ee Be 





I. C. and Chester 
ROGERS, Way- 


REGISTERED O. 
White Pigs. -_ 2. 
ville, N. Y. 





SHEE id 


WE ARE OFFERING an extra fine 
bunch of Rambouillet, De'aine, Dorset, 
Cheviot, Suffolk, Cotswold and South- 
down Rams and Ewes. Also-a fine lot 
of Duroc Pigs, trio $25; spring boar, 
Tax Payer and Pathfinder breeding. 
Everything priced to go. D. H. 
SONS, Interlaken, 
oa A 

2RE D Ss SH ROPSHIRE 
AMD EWES for sale. H. B. 
Lodi, N. Y. 


REGIS 
RAMS 
COVERT, 


SHROP- 
of 
ck 


THREE REGISTERED 
SHIRE RAMS for sale; inquire 
H. B. COVERT, Lodi, N. Y. 


also 14 breeding 
TILBURY, Owego, 


Rams, 
mn. & 


OXFORD 
ewes, bred. 
mB 





WOMEN’S WANTS 


ALL WOOL KNITTING YARN FOR 
from manufacturer at 
$1.60 a pound. Postage 
Write for samples. 

Harmony, Maine. 


9$5c, $1.35 and 
paid on $5 orders. 
H. A. BARTLETT, 


PATCHWORK—Send fifteen cents 
for household package, bright new 
ealicoes and percales. Your money’s 
worth every time. PATCHWORK 
COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


HOUSEDRESSES—Percale, $1.00; 
Flannelette, $1.50; switches, $2.00 up. 
EVA MACK, Canton, N. Y. 

SARATOGA BLOUSES at cost. All 
colors. Junior and Ladies, 79-89, $1.39. 
SARATOGA BLOUSE CO., Schuyler- 
ville, N. Y. 





PET STOCE 


DOGS AND 
ENGLISH SHEPHERD 
have got the driving power 
will have 8 litters for Sept. 
delivery. W. W. NORTON, 
burg, N. Y¥. 


that 
in them 
and Oct. 
UOedens- 


pups 


farm and country, raised 
ARTHUR GILSON, 


ALL dors. 
a workers. 
untico, N. Y¥ 


—Airedale puppies and 
H. OAKLEY, Strat- 


FOR SALE 
teagle puppies 
tonville, Pa. 





service | 


roads 


| WAY 





_ OUR HELP BUREAU 


‘HE LP WANTED 

BECOME millinery designers. $35 
week; fascinating; experience un- 
necessary; sample lessons free; write 
immediately. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. L 836, Rochester, N. Y. 


FEMALE 





WOMEN—GIRLS over 15. 
dress-costume designing. Earn $35 
week up. Sewing experience unneces- 
sary. Sample lessons free. Write im- 
mediately. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. L 542, Rochester, N. Y. 








_™: ALE HELP Ww: ANTED 


WANTED—Farmers; 
over 17. 
$132-$195 month. 
country. Common 
cient. List positions free. Write im- 
mediately. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. L 34, Rochester N. Y. 


men, boys, 
Travel. 
education suffi- 


FIREMEN, for rail- 
nearest 
where, beginners 
monthly (which 
ASSOCIATION, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ALL men, 


BRAKEMEN, 
their 
$156; later 
position?) 
Desk 


$250 


W-16, 


women, boys, girls,-17 to 
60, willing to accept Government 
Positions, $117-$190, traveling or 
stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 258 St. 
Louis, immediately. 
CLERKS—-Start 
Speci- 

free. 
Colum- 


RAILWAY MAIL 
$133 month; expenses paid. 
men examination questions 
COLUMBUS INSTITUTE, A-7, 
bus, Ohio. 

$35 WEEK—Boys, men. Become 
automobile experts. earn while earn- 
ing. Write FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. Li 440, Rochester, N. Y. 





Ww ANTED 





SITUATIONS 





WANTED—By practical farmer 
and stockman position as farm man- 
ager: best references. Box 47, 
Areade. N. Y. 








CIGARS 





Cease offer. Castellanos 
made to sell 2 for 25 cents, while they 
last, $2.25 a box of 50. Imported to- 
bacco throughout. Will suit or your 
money refunded. MAYER CIGAR 
co., 9 Chureh St., New York City. 


Learn | 


Become railway mail clerks. | 
See the | 


homes—every- 


RAIL- | 


* 








TOBACCO 





THREE YEAR OLD—Ken 
Leaf Tobacco. Pay only $1.99 
postage when received, for 3 
chewing or 4 Ibs. smoking, or 7 
No. 2 smoking. KENTUCKY 
CO ASSN., Hawesville, Ky. 
a 

NATURAL LEAF SMOKING Mild 
or Strong 10 Ibs. $1.60; 20, $2.75. 
Pipe free with order. Pick Chewing 
10 Ibs. $3.00. Receipt furnished, 
TOBACCO GROWERS UNION, Mur- 
ray, Ky. 


tucky 
and 
Ibs. 
Ibs, 


TOBAc. 





a 

TOBACCO with an absolute guaran. 
tee. Satisfaction or money back 
Write for prices. HANCOCK Lrap 
TOBACCO ASSOCIATION, 
ville, Kentucky. 


Hawes. 











HIDE AND FUR 





WE SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALL 
country consignments of beef, horse 
hides and kindred lines. Prompt and 
fair returns. Write for tags. PENN. 
SYLVANIA HIDE & LEATHER 
COMPANY, Scranton, Pa. 








RAW FURS AND TRAPPING 





TRAPPERS—My method of catch- 
ing foxes has no equal. Will send 
free. EVERETT SHERMANN, Whit- 
man, Mass. 





RAW FURS WANTED by old re- 
liable American firm that pays high- 
est market prices and gives an honest 
assortment; write for price lists. 0. 
FERRIS CO., Chatham, N. Y. 








PATENTS 


PATENTS SECURED. 
service. Avoid dangerous 
Send. for our “Record of Inv: 
form and Free Book telling to 
obtain a Patent. Send sketch or 
model for examination. Preliminary 
advice without charge. Highest Ref- 
erences. Write TODAY. J L. 
JACKSON & CO., 328 Ouray 
Washington, E D. C. 


Prompt 
delays, 
ntion” 


how 


Bldg., 





PATENTS—Write today for FREE 
instruction book and Evidence of 
Conception blank. Send sketch or 
model for examination and opinion; 
strictly confidential. No delav in my 
offices; my reply special delivery. 
Reasonable terms. Personal atten- 
tion. CLARENCE O’BRIEN, Resgis- 
tered Patent Lawyer, 904 Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C. 








BEES 





extracted, 69 Ib. 
clover-hasswood 
60, 


HONEY-—-Pure 
ean at our station, 
$7.80 buckwheat $6.30; 40 Ibs. $5 
buckwheat $4.80. Ten Ibs. delivered 
within 3rd postal zone $2.05, buck- 
wheat $1.80. RAY C. WILCOX, 
Odessa, N. Y. 





HOMEV—Pure extracted. Circular 
free. ROSCOF F. WIXSON, Dept. A. 
Dundee, New York. 








for the livestock breeder ; 
and for his information. It 


sell livestock. 


The page will be 
selling 








the livestock man. Every day some of our readers 
confronted with the problem of where to buy or where to 
The Breeders’ Exchange will serve as the 
medium to eliminate that problem. 


The Breeders Exchange 


Beginning with the issue of November 25, the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will carry a new depait- 
ment, The Breeders’ Exchange. It will be strictly a page 
for his advertising, for his news. 


will be a page exclusively for 


are 


fer breeders’ service and advice in 
, purchasing, and handling livestock. Hereafter, the 
advertising of bonafitie breeders will appear in "The 
Breeders’ Exchange. Your correspondence is invited. 
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It Doesn’t Pay to Speculate 
Recent Coast the Service Bureau has Handled 


Spectacle Speculation 


OTH by mail and in its printed 

columns, American Agriculturist 
pas frequently warned its readers 
inst dealings with firms selling 
eeetacles and eye glasses by mail. 
In the first place, this sort of trade 
jp wased on the supposition that some- 
one who has never tested the eyes of 
the purchaser can prescribe a pair of 
glasses that will be satisfactory. There 
js no science more difficult and more 
highly developed ‘than the oculiSt’s 
who has to fit eyeglasses to defective 
eyes. Some of the firms make an ef- 
fort at thoroughness by _ sending 
charts so that the buyers may “test” 
their own eyes. However, the good 
oculists make many other tests beside 
that of chart reading, and no repu- 
table eye specialist will attempt to 
prescribe for someone whose vision 
he had not personally examined. 


Strong Arm Methods Used 


Recently Mrs. J. W. C., Mercer 
County, Pa., got into difficulties with 
a spectacle house. As a matter of 
fact she had never ordered any spec- 
tacles and naturally did not at first 
answer the dunning letters they sent 
her in trying to collect payment. 
But after a while they threatened to 
sue her, and in some alarm she sent 
them a check for $2.95 simply to stop 
the court action which was held over 
her head. As soon as the American 
Agriculturist Service Bureau heard of 
this incident, we took up the matter 
very firmly with the concern and found 
that they either had. two people on 
their file of the same name or that 
someone had “faked” an order for 
this customer. They were perfectly 
fair about accepting her word in the 
matter and sent her back the money 
in full. However, Mrs. J. W. C. felt 
that she never would have received 
it but for the intervention of the Ser- 
vice Bureau. She said she had filled 
out blanks until she was sick of the 
sight of them and had no results. 
“Thank you for your kindness in 
helping me get my results,”” she wrote. 
“The American Agriculturist is just 
the paper for farmers. Your paper 
is worth more to subscribers than the 
actual subscription price of the 
paper.” 


Glasses That Did Not Fit 


Another case against a spectacle 
concern is that of Mrs. W. H. F. of 
Oswego County, N. Y. The subscriber 
was given 10 days trial of the spec- 
tacles and as might have been ex- 
pected, she found that they did not fit 
her at all. In fact, everything was 
a blur when she wore them, so nat- 
urally she sent them back immedi- 
ately with a letter asking for the re- 
turn of her money. Nothing further 
happened: Then she sent the guar- 
antee of the firm and copies of the 
correspondence to the Service Bureau 
of the American Agriculturist. The 
claim was taken up at once, and al- 
though .the glasses had been sent 
back six weeks before, nothing had 
been heard. As soon as the Service 
Bureau intervened, a letter was re- 
ceived within a week from the optical 
company enclosing a refund check. 
They suggested a return order, but 
the Service Bureau advised Mrs. F. 
not to invest her money in this way 
again, and felt sure that after this ex- 
perience, she would consult a licensed 
Oculist. 


aga 


“Read Before Signing” 


Word comes to the Service Bureau 
that in several New York counties, 
farmers have been solicited by agents 
of an Automobile Service Association. 
It was made to appear that the farmer 
was buying an automobile liability in- 
Surance, when-as a matter of fact the 
contract offered only the service of 
towing and such small aids, and spe- 
cifically stated that the contract was 
not one of indemnity or insurance. 

We know nothing unfavorable in 
regard to this company, but we do 
know that many farmers have been 


misled by agents into thinking they 
had signed up for a policy which cov- 
ered them in case of accident or 
damage. It is simply another case of 
“read all papers before you sign 
them.” There is never any harm 
done by taking a little more time to 
go through a document carefully and 
many a disappointment as well as 
actual loss of money has been saved 
by such a step. 


A Long Drawn Out Claim 


It took from last July to the middle 
of October for the Service Bureau to 
straighten out a complaint made by 
Mrs. Lillian Hubbert, Mifflintown, Pa., 
against the Mail Bag Stores. The firm 
admitted the receipt of the order, but 
claimed they had been too busy to 
fill it. Finally she asked for her 
money back and after that she heard 
nothing further. 

The Service Bureau immediately 
took the matter up and wrote not 
once, but many times to the firm. For 
a long time we heard nothing at all, 
but finally in September a letter was 
received from the Mail Bag Stores 
which enclosed a post office money 
order for $4.75 in favor of this sub- 
scriber. This went forward to Miss 
Hubbert who wrote a letter of deep 
appreciation for the “kindness and 
loyalty” which had been shown by 
the American A@griculturist. 


Bullet-Proof Glass 


Financial Department:—Please advise as 
to whether the stock of the Bullet-Proof and 
Non-Shatterable Glass Corporation, with fac- 
tory at Elizabeth, N. Y., and offices at Suite 
1407, 25 West 43rd St., New York City, is a 
legitimate company and if the shares are a 
good buy as a speculation—(E K, P., New 
York. 

Our earnest advice is that you leave 
this stock entirely alone. Moreover, 
you will be better off in the long run 
if you indulge in no speculations of 
this kind. Certainly nothing could 
be more foolish than to speculate in 
a security for which there is no 
market. 


Another of Those Oil Stocks 


Financial Department: Do you know any- 
thing about the Francis Oil Refining Co., 
situated in Francis, Okla., headquarters in 
Oklahoma City., Okla. Brokers: David A. 
Manville & Co., 63 Wall Street, New York 
City.—(A. M. W., New York. 

We are informed by David A. Man- 
ville & Company that they have dis- 
continued offering stock in the Francis 
Oil Refining Company. They also 
State there is no market for the stock 
at present. As we have stated many 
times before, purchase of stock of oil 
producing companies is at the best a 
dangerous speculation and generally a 
foolish waste of money. 


Does A. A. Come on Time? 


Are you receiving your copies of the 
magazine regularly? 

The American Agriculturist has 
been installing a new system of wrap- 
ping and iailing and as is often the 
case in making such a change, there 
have been mistakes and delays in the 
sending out of the weekly issues. We 
are very anxious to know whether our 
subscribers are receiving issues 
regularly and the only way we can 
find out is by asking them to let us 
know whetHer there is any trouble 
about the delivery of their paper. 

We know that such mistakes are 
not always due to the mailing system, 
for some subscribers after reporting 
trouble have found that the reason 
for the non-delivery lay in their own 
local post-office or rural free delivery 
system. However, we want to make 
good all mistakes which are ours, and 
will make up back numbers which 
have not been received. 

Let us*know if you have had this 
difficulty or any other in receiving 
your. paper. 


3st 





CATTLE 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





FOR SALE—Ayrshire bulls from 
our best cows. Imported and A. R. 
breeding. Our herd test averages 4 
per cent butter fat. Several bulls are 
ready for heavy service and are priced 
right. Herd Federal accredited. TRE- 
WERYN FARMS, Gwynedd Valley, 
Pa. 





FOR SALE brood sow and 5 pigs, 
5 weeks old, $35. Registered Guernsey 
bull, 4 years old $110. DANIEL B. 
SAMPSON, Shokan, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Hereford calves $25. 
F. S. LEWIS, Ashville, N. Y. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





FRUIT TREES—Greatly reduced 
prices. Direct to Planters. No agents. 
Peaches, apples, pears, plums, cher- 
ries, grapes, berries, nuts, pecans, 
mulberries. Ornamental trees, vines 
and shrubs. Free 64 page catalog. 
TENNESSEE NURSERY CO., Box 
119, Cleveland, Tenn. 


COSMOS SEEDS—Send _self-ad- 
dressed envelope and 10c for a pkg. 
of mixed cosmos seeds, 4 colors. 
Cosmos won premium at Lanc Co. 
Fair. MARY MAY GOOD, New 
Holland, Lanc Co., Pa. 








CONCORD GRAPE VINES, 10c 
each, 12 for $1.00. Parcel post pre- 
paid. E. A. MILLER, Brookville, R. 3, 
Pa. 





—_—_—_ —_~ 





MISCELLANEOUS 





THE FENCE LAW by Marcus M. 
McCullough, LL.B. A full discussion 
of the laws relating to the building 
and maintenance of division and 
boundary fences; when enacted; their 
subsequent history and how they af- 
fect the farmer. Booklet sent post- 
paid upon receipt of $1. MARCUS M. 
McCULLOUGH, 55 Liberty St., New 
York City. 








PURE CANE MOLASSES—Nothing 
better for your stock. Increases milk 
flow. SPECIAL: One barrel FREE 
on order for ten. Shipments made 
from Philadelphia or New York. 
Write for low prices. HOWARD BRO- 
THERS, South Shaftsbury, Vermont. 





BARREL LOTS SLIGHTLY DAM- 
AGED CROCKERY, Guernsey Cook- 
ingware, Pottery, Aluminumware, 
tarthenware, Hotel China, Stoneware, 
etc. Shipped direct from the factory 
to consumer. Write for particulars. 
=. SWASEY & CO., Portland, Maine. 





FERRETS that are good on Rats 
and Rabbits, white or brown; females 
$5, males $4.50, pair $9; will ship 
anywhere C. O. D.; prompt shipment 
assured. J. E. YOUNGER, Dept 21, 
Newton Falls, Ohio. 





ALFALPA, mixed and timothy hay. 
Have seven cars, shipped subject in- 
spection. W. A. WITHROW, Route 
Four, Syracuse, New York. 

FERRETS—Send and get our prices 
and booklet free on our young and 
yearling ferrets. Special prices on 
wholesale lots. W. A. JEWETT & 
SONS, Rochester, O. 

MAKE MONEY—Hosiery, Silk or 
Cashmere in fancy gift boxes; 75c 
brings your pair and details; $150 by 
Xmas easy. H. REDYNS, Lebanon, 
Indiana. 





TANNING receipt for tanning calf, 
skunk, muskrat, and rabbit skins. 
Send $2 Registered Letter. CHESTER 
L. MOAT, Durhamville, N. Y. R. No. 1. 








FERRETS—2,000 head, single pairs 
or dozen lots. F. G. HELD, New Lon- 
don, Ohio. 

FERRETS—Safe arrival. Prices. 
‘*ock guaranteed. F. G. HELD, New 
"ondon, Ohio. 








FERRETS for sale. Price list free. 
GLENDALE FERRET CoO., Welling- 
ton, O. 





BEST PRINTING, least money. 
Free samples. Write requirements. 
HONESTY FARM PRESS, Putney, 
Vt. 


HARDWOOD ASHES. GEORGE 








STEVENS, Petersborough, Ontario. 








CALIFORNIA STATE LAND BOARD 
hag for sale 87 irrigated farms, 10 to 
50 acres, at Ballico in San Joaquin 
Valley, on main line of the Santa Fe 
Railway, only requiring 5 per cent of 
purchase price; remainder in semi- 
annual installments extending over 
364% years, with 5 per cent interest. 
Money advanced for improvements 
and dairy stock. Splendid communi- 
ties being established. You can farm 
all year in California; all deciduous 
fruits profitably grown; alfalfa paying 
crop. Ideal conditions stock and poul- 
try. Nowhere else such a combina- 
tion of winterless climate, sunshine, 
seashore, mountains, fertile valleys, 
paved highways, efficient marketing 
associations, excellent schools. Illus- 
trated folders mailed free on request. 
C. L. SEAGRAVES, General Coloniza- 
tion Agent, Santa Fe, 951 Railway 
Exchange, Chicago, Ills. 





$1,000 GETS 235-ACRE FARM, 9 
cows, horses, 100 bu. oats, 75 bu. 
buckwheat, 200 bu. potatoes, 10 bbis. 
apples, vegetables, hay, full imple- 
ments, vehicles included to settle im- 
mediately; on improved road, pros- 
perous farmers all around, good mar- 
kets; stores, schools, churches; 100 
acres machine-worked fields, 20-cow 
pasture, about 500 cords wood, 150,000 
ft. timber; comfortable 8-room house, 
80-ft. barn, stable, etc. Owner called 
away makes low price $3,700, only 
$1,000 needed. Details and photo page 
44 Catalog 1200 Bargains. Copy free. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150-R, 
Nassau St., New York City. 





236-ACRE FARM with 3 horses, 
poultry, 17 cows and heifers, bulls, 
calf, implements, cream separator, 
crops from 8 a. oats, 8 a. potatoes, 60 
a. hay, 4 a. corn, 5 a. buckwheat, 2 a 
millet; dairy and general crops pay 
big here; near village; 200 acres till- 
age, brook-watered pasture, wood, 
timber, orchard; good 9-room house, 
running spring water, big barns, silo, 
poultry house, etc. To settle now 
owner reduces price to $5,500, part 
cash. Details and photo page 121 
Big Illus. Catalog Bargains, 160 pages, 
Copy free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
150R Nassau St., New York City. 





LAND OPPORTUNITY—$10 to 350 
down starts you on 20, 40, or 80 
acres near hustling city in Lower 
Michigan. Balance on long time. 
Investigate. Write today for FREE 
illustrated booklet giving full infor- 
mation. SWIGART LAND CoO., V-1246 
First National Bank Building, 
Chicago. 








HOMES WANTED—tThere is no 
greater charity than to offer a home 
to a friendless, deserving boy between 
the ages of seven and twelve years. 
This is REAL CHARITY and we 
earnestly solicit the co-operation of 
Catholic families. Address PLACING 
OUT BUREAU, 415 Broome Street, 
New York City. 





IF YOU WANT to buy New York 
farm get our special bargain prices, 
WRIGHT REALTY, 537 £=Powers 
Rochester, N. Y. 











AGENTS WANTED 





AGENTS—Our soap and Toilet ar- 
ticle plan is a wonder. Get our free 
sample case offer. HO-RO-CO., 177 
Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 





AGENTS WANTED—Agents make 
a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a pat- 
ent patch for instant mending leaks 
in all utensils. Sample package free. 
COLLETTE MFG. CO., Dept. 140, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 








AUCTION SCHOOLS 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING AT 
HOME—Full course, diploma. Free 
catalog. AUCTIONEERS’ SCHOOL 
OF EXPERIENCE, 1215 Arlington 
Ave., Davenport, Iowa. 
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John Cardigan, a pioneer in the country of the giant redwoods, succeeds 
fm establishing the settlement of Sequoia, builds a home and the first saw- 
mill in that territory, and finds a wife in a brave sailor’s daughter. Cardigan’s 
wife dies when their son, Bryce, is born and she is buried in a grove of red- 
woods, which she called her Valley of the Giants and which, she had planned, 


should become a public park of the future City. 


Bryce, brought up to be a 


sturdy, self-reliant lad, is soon the confidant of his father, who tells his plans 
for the future development of his timber lands. . 


66 UT there isn’t enough water in the San Hedrin to float a redwood log, 
Dad. I've fished there, and I know.” 


“Quite true—in the summer and fall. 


But when the winter freshets come 


on and the snow begins to melt in the spring up in the Yola Bolas, where the 
San Hedrin hag its source, we'll have plenty of water. Once we get the logs 
down to tidewater, we'll raft them and tow them up to the mill. So you see, 
Bryce, we won't be bothered with the expense of maintaining a logging railroad 


as at present.” 


Bryce looked at his father admiringly. “I guess Dan Keyes is right, Dad,” 
he said. “Dan says you're crazy—like a fox. Now I know why you've been pick- 
ing up claims in the San Hedrin watershed.” 


“No, you don't, Bryce. I'll tell you now the real reason. 


Humboldt County 


has no rail connection with the outside world, so we are forced to ship lumber 


by water. 


But some day a railroad will be built in from the south—from San 


Francisco; and when it comes, the only route for it is through our timber in 


the San Hedrin Valley. 


I've accumulated that ten thousand acres for you, my 


son, for the railroad will never be built in my day. 


seyt may come in yours, but I have 

grown weary waiting for it, and 
now that my hand is forced, I'm going 
to start logging there. It doesn’t mat- 
ter, son. You will still be logging 
there fifty years from now. And when 
the railroad people come to you for 
a right of way, my boy, give it to 
them. Don’t charge them a cent. ‘It 
has always been my policy to encour- 
age the development of this county, 
and I want you to be a _ forwarid- 
looking, public-spirited citizen. That's 
why I'm sending you East to college. 
You’ve been born and raised in this 
town, and you must see more of the 
world. You mustn't be narrow or pro- 
vincia!l, because I'm saving up for you, 
my son, a great many responsibilities, 
and I want to educate you to meet 
them bravely and sensibly.” 

He paused, regarding _the boy 
bravely and tenderly. “Bryce, lad,” 
he said presently, “do you ever wonder 
why I work so hard and barely man- 
age to spare the time to go camping 
with you in vacation time?” 

“Why don’t you take it easy, Dad? 
You do work awfully hard, and I have 
wondered about it.” 

“T have to work hard, my son, be- 
cause I started something a long time 
ago, when work was fun. And now I 
can’t let go. I employ too many peo- 
ple who are dependent on me for their 
bread and butter. .When they plan a 
marriage or the building of a home 
or the purchase of a cottage organ, 
they have to figure me in on the prop- 
osition. I didn’t have a name for the 
part I played in these people’s lives 
until the other night when I was help- 


ing you with your algebra. I’m the 
unknown quantity.” 
“Oh, no,” Bryce protested. “You're 


the known quantity.” 


ARDIGAN smiled. “Well, maybe I 

am,” he admitted. “I've always 
tried to be. And if I have succeeded, 
then you're the unknown quantity, 
Bryce, because some day you'll have 
to take my place. You're only a boy, 
and you can’t understand everything 
I tell you now, but some day under- 
standing will come to you. You 
mustn’t fail the people who work for 
you—who are dependent upon your 
strength and brains and enterprises 
to furnish them with an opportunity 
for life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. When you are the boss of 
Cardigan’s mill, you must keep the 
wheels turning; you must never shut 
down the mill or the logging-camps 
in dnil times just to avoid a loss you 
ean stand better than your em- 
ployees.” 

Iiis hard, trembling old hand closed 
over the boy's. “I want you to be a 
brave and honorable man,” he con- 
cluded. 

True to his word, when John Cardi- 
gan ‘inished his logging in his old, 
origina! holdings adjacent to Sequoia 
and Bill Henderson’s Squaw Creck 
timber. he quietly moved south with 
his Squaw Creek woods-gang and 
joined the crew already getting out 


logs in the San Hedrin watershed. 
Not until then did Bill Henderson 
realize that John Cardigan had called 
his biuff—whereat he cursed himself 
for a fool and a poor judge of human 
nature. He had tried a hold-up game 
and had failed; a dollar a thousand 
feet stumpage was a fair price; for 
years he had needed the-money; and 
now, when it was too late, he realized 
his error. 


LU was with Henderson, how- 

ever; for shortly thereafter there 
came again to Sequoia one Colonel 
Seth Pennington, a millionaire white- 
pine operator from Michigan. The 
Colonel's Michigan lands had been 
logged off, and since he had one taste 
of cheap timber, having seen fifty-cent 
stumpage go to five dollars, the Colo- 
nel, like Oliver Twist, desired some 
more of the same. On his previous 
visit to Sequoia he had seen his chance 
awaiting him; hence he had returned 
to Michigan, closed out his business 
interests there, and returned to Se- 
quoia on the alert for an investment 
in redwood timber. From a chair- 
warmer on the porch of the Hotel Se- 
quoia, the Colonel had heard the tale 
of how stiff-necked old John Cardigan 
had called the bluff of equally stiff- 
necked old Bill Henderson; so for the 
next few weeks the Colonel, under 
pretense of going hunting or fishing 
on Squaw Creek, managed to make a 
fairly accurate cursory cruise of the 
Henderson timber—following wh'ch he 
purchased it from the delighted Bill 
for a dollar and a quarter per thou- 


sund feet stumpage and paid for it 


with a certified check. With his check 
in his hand, Henderson queried: 

“Colonel, how do you propose log- 
ging that timber?” 

The Coionel smiled. “Oh, I don’t 
intend to log it. When I log timber 
it has to be more accessible. I’m just 
going to hold on and outgame your 
former prospect, John Cardigan. He 
needs that timber; he has to have it— 
and one of these days he'll pay me 
two dollars for it.” 


ILL Henderson raised an admoni- 

tory finger and shook it under the 
Colonel’s nose. “Hear me, stranger,” 
he warned. “When you know John 
Cardigan as well as I do, you'll 
change_your tune. He doesn’t bluff.” 

“He doesn’t?” The Colonel laughed 
derisively. “Why, that move of his 
over to the San Hedrin was the most 
monumental bluff ever pulled off in 
this country.” 

“All right, sir. You wait and see.” 

“T've already seen. I know.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Well, for one thing, I noticed Car- 
digan has carefully housed his roll- 
ing-stock—and he hasn't scrapped his 
five miles of logging railroad and three 
miles of spurs.” 

Old Bil! Henderson chewed his 
quid of tobacco refiectively and spat 
at a crack in the sidewalk. “No,” 
he replied, “I'll. admit he ain't 


started scrappin’ it yet, but I happen 


saeepe 
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to know he’s sold the rollin’-stock an’ 
rails to the Freshwater Lumber Com- 
pany, so I reckon they'll be scrappin’ 
that railroad for him before long.” 

The Colonel was visibly moved. “If 
your information is authentic,” he said 
siowly, “I suppose I’ll have to build a 
mill on tidewater and log the timber." 

“"Twon't pay you to do that at the 
present price of redwood lumber.” 

“I’m in no hurry. I can wait for 
better times.” 

“Well, when better times arrive, 
you'll find that John Cardigan owns 
the only water-front property on this 
side of the bay where the water’s deep 
enough to let a ship lie at low tide and 
load in safety.” 

“There is deep water across the bay 
and plenty of water-front property for 
sale. I'll find a mill-site there and 
tow my logs across.” 


66 UT you've got to dump ’em in 

the water on this side. Every- 
thing north of Cardigan’s mill is tide- 
flat; he owns all the deep-water front- 
age for a mile south of' Sequoia, and 
after that come more tide-flats. If 
you dump your logs on these tide- 
flats, they’ll bog down in the mud, 
and there isn’t water enough at high 
tide to float ’em off or let a tug go in 
an’ snake ‘em off.” 

“You're a discouraging sort of per- 
son,” the Colonel declared irritably. 
“TI suppose you'll tell me now that I 
can’t log my timber without permis- 
sion from Cardigan.” 

Old Bill spat at another crack; his 
faded blue eyes twinkled mischievous- 
ly. “No, that’s where you've got 
the bulge on John, Colonel. You can 
build a logging railroad from _ the 
southern fringe of your timber north 
and up a ten per cent. grade on the 
far side of the Squaw Creek water- 
shed, then west three miles around a 
spur of low hills, and then south 
eleven miles through the level country 
along the bay shore. If you want to 
reduce your Squaw Creek grade to 
say two per cent, figure on ten addi- 
tional miles of railroad and a couple 
extra locomotives. You understand, 
of course, Colonel, that no locomotive 
can haul a long trainload of redwood 
logs up a long, crooked, two per cent 


























LEGEND OF MAP 

Entrance to Humboldt Bay. 

Humboldt Bay. 

Bill Henderson’s Sawmill. 

Tide flats and shallow water 

Slough where Cardigan stored his logs at 

the mill. 

Cardigan’s mill. 

. Probable route which transcontinental 
railroad am in from the south would” 
take. (Through the San Hedrin water- 
shed). 

8 Log boom at the mouth of the San He- 
drin River where Cardigan collected his 
logs when operating in the San Hedrin 
watershed. 

9. The San Hedrin River. 

10. Cardigan’s ten thousand acres of timber 
in the San Hedrin watershed. 

11. The Valley of “the Giants. The dotted 
area to the west represents Cardigan’s 
first holdings in the redwood country. 
Now logged off with the exception of the 
Valley of the Giants. 

12. Bill Henderson’s Squaw Creek timber. 
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The Valley of the Giants—#y Peter B. Kyne 


grade. You have to have an ext 


back to push.” tans 

“Nonsense! I'll build my road from 
Squaw Creek gulch south through that 
valley where those whopping big Pie 
grow. That’s the natural out}ct me: 
the timber. See here:” ar ee 

Colonel Pennington took from hi 
pocket the rough sketch-map rill: 
duced herewith and pointed te tee 


spot numbered ‘‘11.” 
“Cardigan will sell that valley 


me—also a right of way down his an 
railroad grade and , through ~- 
logged-over lands to tidewater ~ us 

“Bet you a chaw 0’ tobac ‘0 he 
won't. Those big trees ain't goin’ te 
be cut for no railroad. That v ull be 
John Cardigan’s private park br 
wife’s_buried up there. Why, Colonel, 
that’s the biggest Brove of the higunet 
sequoia sempervirens in the we . 
an’ many’s the time I’ve heard John 
say he’d almost as lief cut off his ri ht 
hand as fell one o’ his giants.’ _ 

“But, my very dear sir,” the ¢ lone} 
protested, “if the man will not listen 
to reason, the courts will make him 
I can condemn a right of w Ly wae 
know.” 

“We-ll,” said old Bill, wagging his 
head sagely, “mebbe you can, an " 
again mebbe you can’t. It took me a 
long time to figger out just wher [ 


stood, but mebbe you’re quicker 
gers than I am. 


Anyhow, Colons 


good luck to you, whichever y iy the 
cat jumps.” 

This illuminating conversation had 
one effect on Colonel Seth Penning- 
ton. It decided him to make haste 
slowly; so without taking the trouble 


to make the acquaintance of John 
Cardigan, he returned to Detroit, there 
to await the next move in this gigan- 
tic game of chess. 


Chapter V 
O man is infallible, and in plan- 
ning his logging operations in the 


San Hedrin watershed, John Cardigan 
presently discovered that he had erred 
in judgment. From May to Novem- 
ber, his woods-crew put thirty million 
feet of logs into the San Hedrin River, 
while the mill sawed on a reserve sup- 
ply taken from the last of the old 
choppings adjacent to Squaw Creek. 
That year, however, the rainfall in the 
San Hedrin country was fi‘ty per cent 
less than normal, and by the first of 
May of the following year Caridigan’s 
woods-crew had succeeded in driving 
slightly less than half of the cut of 
the preceding year to the boom on 
tidewater at the mouth of the river. 

“Unless the Lord’ll gi’ us a lot more 
water in the river,” the woods-boss 
McTavish complained, “I dinna see 
how I’m to keep the mill runnin’.” 
He was taking John Cardigan up the 
river bank and explaining the situa- 
tion. “The heavy butt-logs hae sunk 
to the bottom,” he continued. “Wie 
@ normal head o’ water, the lads'll 
move them, but wi’ the wee drappie 
we have the noo——” He threw up 
his hamlike hands despairingly 

Three days later a cloud-burst filled 
the river to the brim; it came at night 
and swept the river clean of Cardi- 
gan’s clear logs. An army of Jugger- 
nauts, they swept down on the boiling 
torrent to tidewater, reaching the bay 
shortly after the tide had commenced 
to ebb. 

Now, a chain is only as strong as its 
weakest link, and a log-boom is 4 
chaplet of small logs, linked end to 
end by means of short chains; hence 
when the vanguard of logs on the lip 
of that flood reached the logboom, the 
impetus of the charge was too great 
to be resisted. Straight through the 
weakest link in this boom the huge 
saw-logs crashed‘“and out over Hum- 
boldt Bar to the broad Pacific. With 
the ebb tide some came back, while 
others, caught in cross-currents, 
bobbed about the Bay all night and 
finally beached at widely scattered 
points. Out of the fifteen million feet 
of logs less than three million feet 
were salvaged, and this task in itself 
was an expensive operation. 

(Continued on Page 383) 
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Getting Ahead With Sheep 


How a Project Worker Started With No Capital 


NE thing that boys and giris are 
O a:ways @Mmwuitious to do, 1s to 
make moucy. Tuere are about as 
many difterent ways for boys and girls 
to do this as there are boys and girls, 
as long as ambition is present. There 
are lots of boys who grow a small 
patch ot potatoes every year to make 
spend money, while others raise and 
sell calves and sheep. But the process 
is slow and many times young folks 
lose heart because the returns are 
small. They have not got the capital 
usually, to go into the game big 
enough to make a real showing. 

Jessie Moffat, a Livingston County, 
N. Y., sheep project worker, was in 
this very predicament. She wanted to 


make some money and started to 
raise 2 couple of baby Iambs. How- 
ever, it seemed to take a very long 
time for six lambs to grow to any size. 
It seemed a long time before she 
could expect a real flock to develop 
from these two foundation animals. 
She wanted to have a larger project 
but did not have the money to invest in 
a large flock. It costs considerable 
to buy a fock of sheep. 
Ambition Found a Way 

Rut Jessie was ambitious and she 
had an idea that if she could raise a 
larze number of lambs on shares with 


some farmer, possibly that large flock 
of sheep of her own would come soon- 
er. She not only had the permission 
but the added enthusiasm of her fath- 
er to go ahead on this idea. It so 
happened that there was a _ sheep 
breeder in her county who had more 
lambs than he cared to _ winter 
through. Crops had not been any too 
good the past year and this sheep 
breeder found himself rather short of 
fodder. He décided that it would 
practically be necessary that he either 


sell this stock to the butcher or give 
it out on shares. Jessie heard of this 
opportunity and was not long in con- 
vincing her sheep breeding friefd that 
she would take care of the sheep 
just exactly as he wished. 

They drew up articles of agreement 
stating how the sheep were to be 
cared for, and how the clipped fleece 
was to be divided, how the animals 
were to be bred when they were large 
enough and old enough, and other 
factors that are essential in good 
sheep raising. There were 10 splen- 
did purebred Shropshire lambs in the 
flock and every one was a beauty. 
From the accompanying picture it is 
€asy to see what a beautiful flock 
Jessie ‘acquired. 


started Without a Dollar 


There was no happier girl in the 
world than Jessie, the night her fath- 
er and brother arrived home with 
the flock. She is very fond of sheep 
and now she has a large flock to 
start on as a basis. She had obtained 
10 beautiful: animals without layin: 
out a single dollar. It was up to her 
to see that they were properly taken 
eare of and that each animal hau 
the very best advantage to develop 
into a good breeder. She and the 
sheep breeder who is her partner, are 
equal owners-in the flock. It will not 
be long before she will have a hand- 
some bunch of-lambs on her hands. 
Haif of the lambs will be her very 
own. She can keep them or sell them. 

Whichever “method she follows she 
is making money, and she has made 
it without investing a single dollar. 
Other’ boys and girls who are proper- 
ly situated may find this suggestion 
worthy of their thought if they wis! 
to get ahead but have not the where- 
with-all to get started. 











This fs the Flock of Partnership Sheep 
In the background is Jessie Moffat who started with sheep without the 
outlay of a single dollar. 





The Valley of the Giants 


(Continued from Page 382) 


John Cardigan received the news 
calmly. ‘Thank God we don’t have a 
Cloud-burst more than once in ten 
years,” he remarked to his manager. 
“Those logs were worth eight dollars 
&@ thousand feet, board measure, and 
I suppose we’ve lost a hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ worth.” 

He turned from the manager and 
walked away through the drying yard, 
up the main street of Sequoia, and 
on into the second-growth timber at 
the edge of the town. He continued 
through his logged-over lands, acress 
the little divide and down into the 
‘Wwartersection of green timber he had 
told McTavish not to cut. Once in 
the Valley of the Giants, he followed 
a well-worn foot-path to the little 
amphitheatre, and where the  sun- 
light filterea through like a halo and 


fell on a plain Jittle white marble 
monument, he sat down on the now 
almost de 


cayed sugar-pine windfall. 
eM, come for a little comfort, 
= . ‘heart,” he murmured. Then he 
— back against a redwood tree, 
— his hat, and closed his eyes. 
_s he Sat there, a great, time-bit- 
to “gee at the shrine of_his com- 
rt; and presently the harried look 


left his strong, kind face and was re- 
placed by a little prescient smile—the 
sort of .smile worn by one whv 
through bitter years has sought some- 
thing: very, very precious and has at 
length discovered it. 


Chapter VI 
[It wus on the day that John Cardi- 
gan received the telegram from 


Bryce saying that, following four 
years at Princeton and two years 
of travel abroad, he was_ return- 


ing to Sequoia that he discovered 
that a stranger and not his own flesh 
and blood was to reap the reward of 
his fifty years of endeavor. Small 
wonder, then, that he laid his leonine 
head upon his desk and wept, silently, 
as the aged and helpless weep. 

For a long time he sat there, lethar- 
gic with misery. Eventually he 
roused himself, reached for the desk 
telephone, and pressed a button on 
the office exchange-station. His man- 
ager, one Thomas Sinclair, answered. 

“Thomas,” he said calmly, “you 
know, of course, that Bryce is coming 
home. Tell George to take the big 
car over to Red Bluff for him.” 

“I'll attend to it, Mr. Cardigan. 
Anything else?” 

“Yes, but I’ll wait until Bryce gets 
home.” 

(Continued at Top of Next Column) 


George Sea Otter, son of Bryce Car- 
digan’s old half-breed p.irse, was a 
person in whose nature struggled the 
white man’s predilection for ac.vertise- 
ment and the red man’s instinct for 
adornment. For three years he had 
been Cardigan’s chauffeur and man- 
of-all-work about the old-fashioned 
home, ‘and in the former capacity he 
drove John Cardigan’s single evidence 
of extravagance—a Napier car, which 
was very justly regarded by George 
Sea Otter as the king of automobiles, 
since it was the only imported car in 
the county. Upon receipt of orders, 


therefore, to drive the Napier over to 
Red Biuff and meet his future boss 
and one-time playfellow, George Sea 


shees, a blue woollen shirt with a 
large scariet silk nandkerchief tied 
around the neck, a pair of beaded 
buckskin gioves with fringe depend- 
ent from the gauntlet, and a broad 
white beaver hat with a rattlesnake- 
skin band. Across the windshield of 
the Napier he fastened an orange- 
coloured pennant bearing in bright 
green letters the legend: MY CITY— 
SEQUOIA. As a safety-first precau- 
tion against man and beast en route, 
he buckled a gun-scabbard to the 
spare tires on the running-board and 
slipped a rifle into the scabbard with- 
in quick and easy reach of his hand; 
and arraved thus, George descended 
upon Red Binff at. the helm of the 





Otter arrayed himself in a pair of new 
black corduroy trousers, yellow button 


king of automobiles. 
(Continued Next Week) 














“Mynameis NancyJane. I walk—I ery- st 
I wink and £0 to sleen—I’m over a foot 
tall. And I’m given away to little Ai 
girls who want me. If I do say so /& 
myself, I am one of the prettiest / 
dollies you ever saw. I have the | 
pinkest cheeks and most beautiful \ 
brown, soft, silky hair —and it's | 
bobbed! I have big biue eyes and I can 
wink and blink with them, too, or shut 
them tighc and go to sleep just like you ° 
ean. You might not guess it from this 
icture of me, but I wear the darlingest 
ittle flowered lawn dress with lace trim- \* 4 
ming, and my patent leather slippers are \ =# 
the cutest little things you can imagine, , 
but not any cuter than my knitted silk Aceh 
cap that can be taken off and put back oie Eh 
onagain. 1’m good sized, too—more 
than a foot high. And you just 
ought to see me walk! I can take 
regular, long steps, and I can sit 
down alone or stand up. If I’m 
naughty and you spank me, I’ll 
ery right out loud.” 


Guarantee 


This offer is made by 
the Farm Life Pub- 
lishing Company, 
publishers of Farm 
ife—one of the 
biggest farm pa- 
pers in the coun- 
try. We stand 
back of this offer 












, 


and guarantee 
that Nancy Jane 
Is exactly as de- 
seribed and that 
everyone who 
answers this ad- 
vertisement will 
be given fair and 
square treatment. 


Aunt Molly has 

sent Nancy Jane 

toabout two thou- 

eand of her little 

. friends, and n 

>, one has been dis- 
% appointed, 
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“I am not sold—I am given 
away —and I want some lit- 
tle girl to send for me, take 
me into her home and be my 
little mother. I’ll be just as 
lovable as can be, and I’m 
sure I can make the little 
mother who plays with me 
very, very happy. Just 
read how casy it is to get 
me without paying a penny 
and then send for me. I just 
know you’ll like me and we’ll 
be playmates for the longest, 
longest time.” 


How to Get 
the DOLL 


Mothers! It is now possible 
for your little girl to get 
Nancy Jane withoutapen- @ 
ny’scost. And really, besides 

being unusually pretty and attractive, she is 
an exceptionally well made, substantial doll. 


The head is unbreakable. Each eye is set in the 
head individually by a special patented pivot which gives the eyes free move- 
ment and prevents them from falling out. It also enables the doll to wink and 
blink at will, which is an extra attraction for the child. 

The walking construction is also a patented device which enables the doll to 
sit down, stand up and walk with real human strides, not like the loose legs 
attached to the body in some of the cheaper so-called walking dolls. 


Send the Coupon Now! 


Just fill in the coupon below and mail it today. We will write and tell you how to get her 
without a penny’s cost to you. We have arranged to give away thousands of Nancy Janes to 
our Farm Life friends for just a little favor that you can easily do us. 

This photograph of Nancy Jane was made to show you how she looks. Only of course she is bigger 
than the picture (over a foot tall) and much more lifelike, because she can sleep, wink, cry, 
sit alone and walk. ides she is a darling, lovable little doll—the kind a little girl wants to 
take right in her arms and play with. So fill in the coupon below and mail it today. 














Name 


This is the COUPON for you to send—Just write your 
Name and Address on the lines below and mail it TODAY! 


AUNT MOLLY, Farm Life Doll Dept: 2812 SPENCER, IND. 





I want to have Nancy Jane for my very own, Fueuse write and tell me how I can get her without 


a penny’s cost to me, 


R.F.D. or Street. 








State. 
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Suits and Overcoats 
Men, write for our bie new 
Fall Style Book on Safety- 
First Clothes. Sold direct 
from this big factory, they save you five profits. 
This big book shows real cloth samples of the 
finest quality fabrics uveed. Tells how OUR 
GUARANTEE PROTECTS YOU on style, 


pality, price. wear. YOUR MONEY BACK 
FREE 


Write today—a postal brings yourcopy 
MEYERS BROS.. INC., Est. 1865 __Ce 
2150 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





5 Magazines 

Woman’s World, (Mosthly)) Our Price 

Good Stories, Ctiy)| 

American Woman, (Monthly) $1.00 

The Household, tent | en 

The Farm Journal, (Monthly)/ for‘: year 

ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 34 

A Dollar Bill will do— We take the risk 
Send all orders to 

Whitlock & Summerhays 

25 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 








Army Underwear $1.10 ea. 


SHIRTS & DRAWERS, $2. SUIT 
Slipover style, no but 
tons Made of purest, 
best grade wool: closely 
knit. U. S. Army stamp 
on every garment proves 
tts value.e Give size 
Worth double price ask 
ed. Add 15¢. for postage 
and insurance, 

NAVY UNDERWEAR— 
all wool: double lined 
front and back. Suit— 
hirt & drawers, $2.75. 
Special 2 suits for $5.00, 
All wool heavy weight 
Worsted Sox, 3 pair for 
$i. SHEEPSKIN COATS 
$8.95. Make checks and 
money orders payable to 


Triangle Army Store 
182 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


onde ater 


Increases Egg Yield 
Gives brilliant, soft, white light—~ 
like daylight. Just the thing to hang 
in hen house night and morning. 

urns Kerosene or Gasoline 
Clean, odorless, econdmical. Burns 
less fucl than wick lantern. Is 100 
times brighter. Lights with match, 
Absolutely safe. Greatest improve- 
ment of age. Patented. 
Make $60 to $100 a Week 
introdecing thie wonderful sew 
Light. Teke orders for Lanterns, 
Table Lamps, Hanging Lampe 
emong friends and neighbors. 
We deliver by parcel post and do 
collecting. Commissions paid seme 
— day you take orders. Get started at 


AGENTS SEND = once. Write sede i ot offer. 
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Bidg., Akrea, 0. 





ror THE AKRO 
IFREE 


ovurriry 

Orrer - $959 

t BUY FROM WHOLESALER DIRECT 

In 5-lb. lots Cc Bean or 
LB. 


or more Ground 
Sent Parcel Post Prepaid on receipt 
Check, Money Order ay Cash. lalaseed 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
GILLIES COFFEE CO. Est. 82 
233-239 Washington Street, New York 
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years 


City 


Overland uminum 
4 From Save Money and Prevent Sickness 
Pactery Water-proof, rust-proof, rot-proof. 
te Feet No metal touches you. Keep feet ia 
good condition. Money back if 
Free catalog for a postal, 
Shoe Co., Dept. 108, 
acine, Wis. 
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ee MMM se ut POST-PAID 
Cd powerfu shot rifle FREE f 
is carats ernest ESE 8 


FREE. PELE Ano 500 BUCK SHOTS 
== " nat selling only 
croromptnsee GATES MG. C0. DEPT. 261 CHICAGS 
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Pin-Money Pointers for the Farm Woman 
‘Christmas Is Coming,’’ So Begin Your Preparations Now 


[NX a nearby town one woman makes 

quite a bit of money by weaving 
rugs. She has a loom and charges a 
certain amount for each pound of 
rags she uses, besides the price of the 
warp. People from miles around take 
their sewn “carpet rags” to her, not 
only because she is the only one near- 
by to do the work, but because of its 
uniformly good quality. 

A little extra money may be pleas- 
antly earned by anyone owning a 
camera. Many mothers will be glad 
to get good snapshots of their young- 
sters, at a reasonable price. If one 
owns an outfit fer finishing pictures, 
quite a good profit may be made. In 
some localities a photo-postcard ma- 
chine would pay well. 

In a neighboring 
spring, a young school teacher, pos- 
sessor of a touring car and a chauf- 
feur’s license, advertised that during 
the summer she would take parties 
to various points of interest at a cer- 
tain price per tgip per place. Her 
scale of prices for the various trips 
was published, and special rates given 
on other trips for parties. The sum- 
mer proved a profitable and health- 
ful one for after her long con- 
finement in her classroom, and the 
idea is one that might, with modifi- 
cations, be adopted by others. 

Recently I heard of a woman who 
though living in a rural district, open- 
ed a “Woman’s Exchange” in her 
home, and has by now developed it 
to a most successful business. Occa- 
sionally she advertises some of her 
stock, and she has semi-annual sales. 
This service is a help to the other 
women for miles around, a’ most of 
the articles she handles are made by 
others and placed with her for ‘stle. 

Still another woman has worked'up 
a big trade in her line, which is chil- 
dren’s clothes. She makes the little 
garments, gives them touches of hand 
trimming, and selis them at a profit 
which makes a living for her and her 
two children. 

An acquaintance of mine, living 
near a construction camp, does mend- 
ing, washing, and pressing for the 
boys in the camp and earns a good 
deal, depending on (and limited only 
by) the time she can spare for the 
work each week. 

If a fad for some special article, 
such as knitted stockings or ribbon 
camisoles, strikes your section, try to 
take advantage of it and sell all the 
work possible while it lasts.—(Mabelle 
Robert. 


small city, last 


her, 


The Cooking of Meats 
MRS. LE ROY FEDERICK 


There is a right and wrong way to 
cook fresh beef and pork. Some wo- 
men al 3 cook fresh beef in a pot 
of waté!, and both meat and gravy 
are of indifferent flavor and appear- 
ance. Meat is cooked as much toa de- 
velop flavor as to soften tough por- 
tions, and render it more pleasing in 
appearance. 

In cooking meats we have to con- 
sider the tough and tender varieties. 
In brief, the tender cuts are found ly- 
ing along the back, and are really the 
muscles not frequently used. '.The 
sirloin and porterhouse steaks and 
roasts, and most of the rib roasts are 
considered as tender meat. Tender 
meat contains but a small proportior 
of connective tissue, so does not re- 
quire long cooking. 

To develop the flavor and improve 
the appearance, the meat is seared, 
and well browned all over in quick, 
dry heat. It may be done in a hot 
oven, ona broiler or on a hot skillet. 
The juices are thus sealed up in the 
meat, and a brown crust added which 
pleases the eye and palate. The heat 
must now be lowered, else the outside 
will be overdone, before the center 
has become thoroughly heated. 

It is safe to eat rare meat if it has 
been sufficiently cooked to coagulate 
the albumen. It is then a bright red 
color. Dark, purplish-red meat has 


not been cooked to the safety point. 
In tough meats, a large amount of 
connective tissue is found, which must 
be softened so as to be edible, while 
atehe same time the flavor should be 
preserved. 

Connective tissue becomes hard in 
dry heat, but becomes jelly-like in 
moist heat, which it absorbs until it 
becomes a form of gelatine. The 
tough meat may be seared or browned, 
as in the case of tender pieces. Some- 
times we rub floureover the surface of 
the meat in which case it must be 
browned in a greased pan, using 
enough fat so that.the flour does not 
scorch during the browning process. 
We cook the tender meat without 
water, but the connective tissue of the 
tough pieces needs a small amount; 
enough to form the gelatine but not 
so much as to dilute and diminish the 
flavor. The time of cooking will be 
from 3 to 4 hours at a low temper- 
ature. A Swiss steak or pot roast 
thus prepared needs only to simmer 
gently. Do not attempt to shorten the 
time by rapid boiling, which spoils the 
texture and flavor of the meat. If 
meat is preferred plain boiled, plunge 
it into a kettle of boiling water, and 
leave a few minutes at boiling point 
to sear the surface, then cook at a 
low temperature until tender. 

In making soup stock the meat 
should be cooked until it falls apart, 
in order that the gelatine may dis- 
solve out into the water, and become 
the chief nutritive element. 

Tough meats may also be chopped 
ground, thus cutting the connective 
tissue into bits, and then it can be 
cooked as tender meats. 


Appealing Baby’s Set 
The youngest member of the family 
may not appreciate style, but certain- 
ly knows what’s comfortable. This 
little sacque and cap, however, not 
only keep Baby snug and warm, but 


are irresistibly pretty as well. . 

The delicate shell effect on the 
edges of both, the _chance they give 
for the use of a dainty pink or blue 
wool with white, and the matching 
ribbons on the wrists, neck and cap, 
ere all features of this attractive lit- 
tle set. Any Baby’s mother might 
well be proud when His (or Her) 
Majesty rides abroad thus protected 
against winter winds. 

Full directions for making both 
garments sent on receipt of 10c in 
stamps. Mention E 4 in ordering. 


Do You Knit at Home? 
What experience have our readers 
had in doing knitting at home for 
companies which sell the machine 
and afterward take the _ knitted 
product? 
This method of making® money at 


| about 


home has been highly recomme 
by some of our readers, but othe 
not find it satisfactory, We 
like to have letters from réaders wh 
can give us first hand informati ‘ 

how these machines wee 
whether the product is salable either 
to the company or to local stores 
and any other helpful sugeesti = 
for the woman who is anxious to aan 
a way of increasing her income a 
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A Page of Inexpensive Gifts 
Coming Soon: A page of gitts for 
babies, children, men and women, all 

of which may be bought with acc; 


rs assu 
Satisfaction, altRough not one cal 
over a dollar. J 


NEw LAMP Burns 


94% AIR 
Beats Electric or Gas 

A new oil lamp that gives an 
ingly brilliant,-soft, white light, eve 
better than gas or electricity, has ah 
tested by the U. 8S. Government anq 35 
leading universities and found to be 
superior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 
burns without odor, smoke or noise— 
no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe 
Burns 94% air and 6% common kero. 
sene (coal-oil). 

The inventor, R. M. Johnson, 642 N 
Broad St., Philadelphia, is offering to 
send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial 
or even to give one FREE to the first 
user in each locality who will help 
him introduce it. Write him today for 
full particulars. Also ask him to ex. 
plain how you can get the agency and 
without experience or money make 
$250 to $500 per month. 


Wipe Out Every 
Rat and Mouse 


Amazing Virus Quickly Kills Them 
All—Not A Poison— 
80,000 Users 


= Rats, Mice, 
Gophers, — in 

fact all Rodents 

can now easily 

and qui kly wiped 

out. Imperial 

i is the stan- 





amaz- 








a 





Virus 
dard, time-tested method to do it. Kills Rodents only, 
Harmless to humanity, poultry, pets, stock, etc. Greed- 
ily eaten on bait. Sets up burning fever. Pests die 
outside, hunting air and water. Indorsed by Farm 
Bureau Experts, and large, nationally known in 
stitutions. 


You Can Get Yours Free 


~~. Send no money, just your name and address 
Imperial Laboratories, Dept. 1009, Kansa t 
and they will send you two regular $1 b 
perial Virus (double strength). Pay the | 
$1.00 and a few cents postage when the packag 
taining the twd $1.00 bottles arrives. Enough fe 
yourself and neighbor. Special] inducements to repre 
sent them. Your $1.00 refunded on request if no 
pleased, any time within 30 days. 
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Be Your Own Weather Man 
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Comfort Baby’s Skis 
With Cuticura Soap 
And Fr: D rant Talc i 


For Cuti af 
Address : 
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| or how young you are, you will be 
| make with this simple camera. 
W Loads in daylight with Premo Film. 


| ever photographic 
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THE FAMOUS 
| PREMO JR. 
AMERA 


Given for Only Three 
Subscriptions 











Reward No. 98—No matter how old 





delighted with the pictures you = 
t 
makes pictures 24 x 3% inches. 
seeured where- 
supplies are for 
sale. While this camera is suitable 
for older people it is exceptionally 
well liked by every boy and girl who 
is lucky enough-to have one. And 
just think of it. You can become the 
owner of one of these wonderful 
cameras without spending a penny. 
Just tell your neighbors about Ameri- 
can Agriculturist and collect $1.00 
for a year’s subscription from three 
of them. The 3 subscriptions entitle 
you to the Comera free, postpaid. 


SEVEN-PIECE | 


CRYSTAL 
WATER SET 


With Your Initial on 
Each Piece! 


Sent Postpaid Without Cost to 


Pack which can be 





You As a Reward for Only 
Three (3) New Or Renewal 
Subscriptions 















Free 


1 address (6 























































































iS is 


Pleasing design, 


extra th 


meet in. pure sterling silver. with 
own, r wreath and initial of the 
Beanie The tumblers are halfpint 
she ay —the pitcher holds 3 pints. 
desired” weight 5 Ibs. Mention initial 
he We offer this handsome 
‘ystal Water Set, free, for 3 yearly 


subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


461 Fourth Ave., New York City 











wt will love this beautiful Crys- 
ater Set with decorations and 
your own initial in 
henastingly burned into the glass 
ey f. This water- set, composed of 
six tumblers and pitcher, will delight 
; ances of every housewife. The 
Pitcher js substantially made in a 
with firm, strong 
ne tumblers are of dainty, 
in blown glass. Each piece 


Sterling silver 


se. 


The 


American Agriculturist, Inc., 
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Home Sewing Suggestions 
And a Diess Bargain for Slight Figures 


The New “Jacket Blouse” 
HE jacket blouse is ‘the rage as 
the proper thing to go with a suit 
this year. These blouses are so loose 
and comfortable, so easily made and 
so easy to put on, that it is no won- 
der they have “caught on” so quickly. 
Most of them are made in-“‘blistered” 
fabrics, including the popular mate- 
lasse. Others use the printed crepes 
which come in a variety of colors and 
designs all oriental effect. They can 
be worn with a suit, skirt or pleated 
skirts of black, navy blue, or brown. 
No. 1590 cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 
38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure, 








Size 36 resuires 2 yards 40-inch mater- 
ial. Price 12c in stamps. 


A Shirt for the Growing Boy 

This boy’s shirt is in shirt waist 
style,. with a gathering tape at the 
lower edge to make it blouse slightly. 
The convertible collar may be worn 
high or rolled onen. Either the long 
sleeves with t*. ,ed cuffs, or the 
shorter length #fth roll cuffs may be 
chosen. THe blouse has a _ simple 
hem closing at the center front. 
Materials such as madras, gingham, 
percale, striped crepe or khaki may 
be used for this blouse. 














Pattern No. 8859 cuts in sizes 6, 8, 
10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 requires 
1 5-8 yards 36-inch material. Price 
12c in stamps. 

To order, write your name and ad- 
dress plainly, enclose 12c in stamps 
for each pattern and send your order 
to Fashion Department, 461 4th.Ave., 
New York City. , 

Our Fall and Winter Book of 
Fashions costs only 10c. It contains 
over 300 styles for women, girls, 
children, and men. Address ‘your 
order to Fashion Department. 


Sewing-Room Hints 
EMMA GARY WALLACE 


Save all small pieces of black, white, . 
or colored Georgette; place in an en- 
velope, and drop into the darning 
basket. When silk stockings are to be 
mended, take a piece which matches 
in color, lay under the hole in the 


a 





stocking on one side of the darning 
ball. Use mending silk of the same 
shade. Darn down firmly; trim the 
edges, and you will have a very neat 
and substantial repair. In mending 
underwear, cotton net may be used in 
the same manner to good purpose in 
many places. 

A thrifty woman who prides herself 
upon the trim appearance of her feet 
follows this method and finds-it good. 
She has two stocking bags of distinc- 
tive colors. One is devoted to summer, 
and the other to winter hosiery. Dur- 
ing the summer, she wears pumps, 
oxfords, and other warm weather 
shoes, and enjoys having fresh, attrac- 
tive hosiery to go with them. When 
these stockings become a bit over- 
mended or faded, they are repaired, 
perhaps dyed, and retired to the 
winter hosiery bag, for they can be 
worn with high shoes with great satise 
factjon. 


For the Small Woman 

For the girl at home or at college, 
or for‘the small woman who can 
wear “misses’” styles, the Fashion 
Editor has found this smart version 
of the popular Suit Dress—a two-piece 
model in all-wool worsted serge that 
will give long service. 

The coatee is in box-style, with 
collar and cuffs of an all-wool knitted 





‘tre is 
braid 


material 


in ~bright colors. 
a fancy braid tie and black 
binding the belt matches the collar 


and cuffs. There is a serge vestee 
and plaited skirt, attached to a sleeve- 
less waist. 

Color: Navy blue only. 

Sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years, (32 to 38 
bust) 

Price, including postage $8.08. 

Mention R W 14 in ordering. 

Directions for Ordering: Write de- 
sired size, name and address clearly, 
and enclose correct amount in money 
order or check, to the Ready-to-Wear 
Department, American Agriculturist. 
If merchandise is not satisfactory, an 
exchange or refund will be cheerfully 
made. If it is necessary to return a 
garment, send to the firm from which 
it came, notifying them of the desired 
settlement. 





Three Dresses in One Order 
“Enclosed you will find a money 
order to cover three middy dresses as 
illustrated in the American Agricul- 
turist of Sept. 2nd. I am an old sub- 
scriber; could not get along without 


the good old reliable American Agri- 
culturist.”—(Mrs. B. N. R., Covington, 











Pa. ‘ 


Aspirin 


Say “Bayer” and Insist! 





Unless you see the name “Bayer” on 
package or on tablets you are not get- 
ting the genuine Bayer product pre- 
scribed by physicians over twenty-two 
years and proved safe by millions for 


Colds Headache 
Toothache Lumbago 
Earache Rheumatism 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 


Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” 
only. Each unbroken package con- 
tains proper directions. Handy boxes 
of twelve tablets cost few cents. 
Druggists also sell bottles of 24 and 
100. Aspirin is the trade mark of 
Layer Manufacture of Monoaceticaci- 
dester of Salicylicacid. 





Years ago Grandmother 
learned that the secret ot 
health is to keep the powers 


aS 
Unbounded Faith 
of resistance strong. [hat 


| is why her faith in 








® remains unbounded. 
fifty years it has had i 
world-wide recog- 
nition as a tonic whic 
is rich in health-build- 

i powers of resistance strong. ; 
Scott & Bowne, Bloomfheid N J 22-44 
a GU) See STR OE 
“Dandelion Butter Color’ Gives That 
Before churning add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon of cream and 
out of your churn comes butter of 
Golden June shade to bring you top 
prices. “Dandelion Butter Color” 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at 
drug or grocery stores. Purely vege- 
table, harmless, meets all State and 
National food laws. Used for 50 years 
by all large creameries. Doesn’t color 


j ! 
ing vitamines, to 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
co«nothing because each ounce used 
buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. 


For 8 
nourish and help keep the 
Really Nothing. Read! 
adds ounce of weight to butter. 
Wefis Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 








A Modern Bathroom, 


Just one of our wonderful bargains. Set 


$55 


comprises a 4, 4% or 5 foot iron enam- 
eled roll rim bath tub, one 19 inch 
roll rim enameled flat-back lavatory. 
and a action, wash-down water 
closet with porcelain tank and oak post 
hinge seat; all china index faucets, 
nickel and all nickel- 
plated heavy fittines. 

M. SEIDENBERG CO.. Inc. 
545 Third Ave., New York City 














Learn About at Engines 
Before You Buy One 


WRITE for my illustrated book—Tells all 
about engines—Shows every part of the 
WITTE — Explains its many advantages — 
Describes 42 sizes and styles. 


Direct FACTORY Prices 

on anything you want. Lifetime Guarantee, Cash 

or Terms. 9-Day Test. lL wmediate Shipment. 
WITTE ENGINE ry 

1807 Oakland Avenue, hANSAS CITY, MO. 

4807 Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA, 
















—j its 
us ‘ 
od Bits fot oa ore 
to any address, Mai! posteard 1 NON Set 


GfERY SCHOOL, OF nonstmAsiasne 
Dept. 1611" Pleasant my Ohio 


SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your hors¢d 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 








ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 


BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 





will clean it off without laying up 


the horse. No blister, no hair gone. 
Concentrated—only a few drops 


n. $2.60 per bottle delivered. 
peal instructions and Book 8 R Fi 
W. F. Young, Inc,, 379 Temple St, Springfield, Mass, 











MINERAL‘. 
4) Ss COMPOUND 


p isfaction or mon 
Sieg. sa $1 LES sufficient ter ordinary rao 
MINERAL REMEDY CO. 454 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 









BE AN AUCTIONEER 


Earn from $10. to $500. per day. Send for large | 
FREE illustrated catalogue of Reppert’s School of | 
Auctioneering, Live Stock Judging and Pedigree study. | 


Next term opens Dec. 26th. 
REPPERT’S SCHOOL OF 
AUCTIONEERING 

DECATUR, 


BOX 1 INDIANA 











Insure Your Machinery Against The Elements 
Cc 


ANVAS COVERS 


Waterproo «and white will always keep your 
machinery in good workable order, We make 
and supply these covers in all sizes, for Tractors, 
Wagons and all Farm Machinery. Write ‘or 
estimate 

BOWMAN, DURHAM, ROBINS, Ine. 





26-30 Front St., Brooklyn, W 


Oat Sprouter $2.49 | 
| 





ater, you can make the best 
Plans for building, 1l0c, 
ELMIRA, 


For $2.49. including he 


Oat sprouter on carth, 


I. PUTNAM Route 1127-0 
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PLEVER [ACTION RIFLE 
AND 500 8B 
This dandy 31- = Vv _—- 

Postpeid for ane only 20 ‘packawe ie es Teert 
de at 15 cen ‘ve tor promptnes: 


Order iow. SUN MPG.CO. teri. ‘361 CHicAce 

























A Living from Eggs to Poultry 


By W. H. BROWN 
The author addresses his remarks 
entirely to beginners in the 
who have a limited amount of capi- 


business 





tal and experience. Unusual at- 
tention is given to the small but im- 
portant details from hatching time 
to the time the produce is mar- 
keted, 


Illustrated. 188 pages. 5x7 inches. 
Net, $1.40 
American Agriculturist, Inc., 


461 Fourth Ave., New York City 











Sweet Potatoes Dirt Cheap 
HERSCHEL H, JONES 

ew O one of the plentiful crops of this 

season has brought more discour- 
aging prices to the growers than 
sweet potatoes. For weeks they have 
been selling at around $1.25, or lower,. 
per barrel in the New York market. 
The Southern sweets principally from 
Virginia, are packed in slat, cloth tops 
barrels, holding an average of about 
155 to 160 pounds. Those from New 
Jersey, Maryland and Delaware are 
shipped in bushel hampers. The 
New Jersey sweets have been selling 
most of the time at 75c to $1.00 per 
bushel. In some instances’ bushel 
hampers have sold as low as 40 and 
50 cents. 

The latest Federal crop report of 
November 8th gives the national 
production of sweet potatoes this year 
as 110,359,000 bushels. The Decem- 
ber estimate in 1921 was 98,660,000 
bushels and the average from 1916 to 
1920 only 88,750,000 bushels. Some- 
body apparently will have to eat 
more sweet potatoes this year, if the 
crop is consumed. 

As to whether prices will stiffen up 
in the next few weeks is a question 
that is puzzling shippers in New 
Jersey and elsewhere. It seems to be 
the general opinion that the market 
will be a little better when the 
weather gets colder and as the holi- 
day season approaches. The Ocean 
County, N. J., Sweet Potato Growers 
Association is preparing to put its 


ary $4@4.50; Snow, best $5.50@6, 
fancy, large $6.25@6.50, ordinary 
$4.50@5; Stark $3@3.50; Twenty 
Ounce best $3.25@3.50, fancy large 
$3.75@4, ordinary $2.50@3; Wealthy 
$3@4. Unclassified, 2% to 3 inch, 
various mixed varieties mostly $2@3. 
Per bu. bskt. “A” grade 2% inch and 
larger, various varieties; best, $1.25@ 
1.50; ordinary 75c@$1. Bulk, hand 
picked, orchard run, culls out, p bbl.; 
Greenings, best $2.50 @2.75, few sales 
high as $3, ordinary $2@2.25; Bald- 
wins, best, $2 @ 2.25; fancy large $2.50, 
ordinary $1.75, Ben Davis $1.50 @1.75; 
Stark $2@2.50. 

The grape market continued dull 
and weak on poor stock. On Nov. 8 
Concords brought mostly 57% @60c p 
12 qt. bskt. for best stock, few 65c, 
ordinary 50@55c, poor low as 45c. 
These prices are about the same as a 


week ago. 
The demand for pears limita the 
week was generally very limited 


except for strictly fancy, large sized, 
well-colored stock. The market closed 
dull and weak except for fancy pears. 
On Nov. 8 the best Kieffer pears 
sold at $2.50@3 p bbl., fancy $3.25@ 


3.50, few $4, ordinary $1.50@2, poor 
low as $1. Fanev-Beurre Bosc sold at 


$8@8.50, fair $7@7.50, ordinary $6@ 
6.50. 

Vegetables—Late crop potato ship- 
ments up to Nov. 4 this year totalled 
23,650 cars throughout the UV. S. as 
against 17,310 in the same period last 
Long Island 
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Reviewing the Latest Markets and Prices 


Quotations From Eastern Markets 


The following are the prices at 


terest to eastern farmers sold on November 8: 


Eggs, Nearbys (Per dozen) 
Extra first 
Firsts 
Gathered, whites, 
ower grades 
Hennery browns, extra fancy 
Gathered browns and mixed colors, 
extra first 
Firsts 


Butter, (Per pound) 








Timothy No. 
Timothy No. 
Shipping hay 
‘ancy li¢ht clover mixed 
Oat straw No, 1 
Rye straw No, 1 


Live Poultry, Express lots (Per Ib.) 
Fowls, calored fancy, heavy 
Fowls, leghorns, “Le, wget 
Chickens, colored, 

Turkeys . 


Live Stoc k (Cents per Ib.) 
Calves, good to medium 
Bull's, common to good 
Lambs, common to good 
Sheep, common ta good ewes 


Hogs, Yorkers 





Hennery, whites, extra fancy............. 
extra ie 


Creamery (salted) high score ........... 
ae 
State dairy (salted), fine to fancy 
Ge BO PURE icdcccvsecsncuss< 





Hay and Straw, Large bales (Per ton) 





year. Shipments from 
to Nov. 4 totalled about 4,670 cars as 
which farm products of special in- 
New York Buffalo Phila. 
@ scecconces 78a 86c 
Capeteedoes 73@77c 
osesatenate 6@72c 75@78c 
oseeoCancen €0@72c 57@@0c 
cocseevesde S@S9 
inbebmmuced 67 @72c C5@68c 
5+@ 66c 
Coccescoces 59c 
Sesdoesesce 53@55c 
occdknagate 50@S0'%4c 
49@49'4c 50@S5ic 50c 
38@46c 4818 49¢ 
33@37c 42@ 46c 
$24@ 25 $17@18 . $19@20 
$22@23 $16@18 
$20 21 $13@14 
$24@ 25 $16@17 $'8@19 
WESTER AAS $14 $8.50@11 $12.50@13 
coescassees $23@ 24 
cocveccces 24@25e 28@30c 
bbcgennseet “er Bc 16@18¢ 18@20c 
apvobeenade 21@24¢ 23@25c 
ecedbbeouse 44@ Sic 
ve tnaoiete 1@l12c 0@11%c 
oaeteuseus 24@2%c 3@5%Uc 
eceececese 7@9c 8@13%c 
Seccesecce 3@ 4c 6@7"4c 
oc encweage 9@10%4c 7@7"%4e 








sweet potatoes on the market under a 


brand name and every package is to 
be graded as to size and quality. 
The association has secured the co- 


operation of the domestic science. de- 
partment at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, in preparing new and 
original recipes which are to be used 
in newspaper vaarcatatsicll 


Trend of the “Markets 


Fruits—Receipts of apples in the 
past week were about 40 cars heavier 
than the week previous but prices re- 
mained practically unchanged. Deal- 
ers ‘say that this condition resulted 
from the increased demand due to the 
“Apple Week” campaign conducted 


by the New York State Department of 
Farms and Markets. On Nov. 8) 
wholesale prices of apples at New 
York were as follows: per bbl. “A” 
grade, minimum 2% inch, Baldwin 
$3.50@4.50, fancy large $4.75@5; Ben 
Davis $2.25@2.75, fancy large $3, 
Greenings, best $4.50@4.75, fancy 
large $5, ordinary $3.50@4.00; Hub- 
bardston $3@3.50; King $4@4.50, 
fancy large $5: McIntosh $5@6.50, 
fancy $7@7.50; Northern Spy, best 
$5.50@6, fanev large $6.50@7, ordin- 


compared with 3,515 cars in the same 
period in 1921. Up-state New York 
had up to that date loaded only 1,570 
cars as against 5,570 cars in the same 
period last year. Me. has shipped only 
a little over half as much to date this 
year as last year to date. Supplies of 
bulk potatoes-last week were quite 
liberal from Long Island but moder- 
ate from up-state. On Nov. 8 Long 
Island Green Mountains No. 1 sold at 
2.75@3, mostly $2.85@2.90 bulk per 
180 Ibs.; up-state round whites, best 
$2.40 @2.50, ordinary $2.25 @2.35. 

White cabbage was in liberal supply 
toward the end of the week. As the 
demand was very limited the market 
weakened with prices lower than a 
week ago. On Nov. 8 Danish white 
cabbage sold at $13@15 per ton; 
Domestic white $10@12; Danish red 
$30@35, fancy, large $40. 


Shipments of onions from New 
York State sections were lighter last 
week. Receipts in New York City 
were also correspondingly _ lighter. 
Most of the receipts continued to come 
from middle western sections. The 
market closed very dull and weak. 
Central and western New York onions 
brought mostly $1.15@1.25 for best 











stock, few sales best $1.40 @1.59 
100-Ib. bag. a 

The demand for lettuce 
except for fancy, clean, welj- -headeq 
stock. The market closed slight} 
weaker with the best lettuce se sling = 
$2@2.25 per crate, fair $1.5) @1.75, 
poor low as 50c. 

The market closed moderate ly ac. 
tive on fancy, medium, well- -blanched 
celery. Rough best celery per two. 
thirds crate brought $2.75@3, fancy 
$3.25, fair $2.25@2.50, ordinary $1.59 
@2. Large crates best $4.75q 5. 

Dairy Products—In Oct., approxi. 
mately 16,435,000 lbs. of butter were 
received at New York City as against 
18,129,000 Ibs. in Oct., 1921 ana 11,- 
757,000 Ibs. in Oct., 1920. The larg- 
est amounts last month came from 






Was limiteg 

































Minn. with 5,598,000 Ibs.; Ia. 3,159. 

000 Ibs.; Neb. 1,780,000 ibs; Til, 1. 

621,000 Ibs.; Wis. and Ohio also - 
Te; 






shipped over 1,000,000 Ibs. each. New 
York State shipped 548,000 Ibs. to the 
local markets. The butter market 
was very firm during the week with 
the demand steady on fanciest grades, 
A shipment of 25 casks of Danish but- 
ter arrived at the end of the week. 
New York State cheese sold as fol- 
lows on Nov. 8: Whole miik, short 
held, flats, colored or white 26% @ 27; 
fresh specials 26% @27c; average run 
25% @26c; fair to good 24% @2he: 
lower grades 20@23%c; twins, held 
specials 25% @26c; average run 25@ 


















25%c; Young Americas 2515 @26e; 
single daisies 25%. @26c; double 28@ 











































31c, No. 2, 23@27c per Ib. 

Eggs and Poultry—The market on 
fancy white eggs declined 3 to 5c per 
doz. during the week. Other grades 
held steady. Of the 337,000 cs of 
eggs received in the New York City 
markets in Oct. approximately 20,600 
es came from New York State. The 
largest shippers to this market were 
Til. and Ia. with about 61,000 cs each. 

On Nov. 8 heavy dry picked dressed 
fowls sold at 29@30c p Ib., dry picked 
chickens 24@34c. Dry picked fancy 
nearby turkeys sold at 55 5S8c p Ib. 

Hay—With heavy invoices reported, 
hay declined about $1 p ton on top 
grades and about $2 on lower grades. 




















Live Stock—The price of all kinds 
of live stock remained practically un- 
changed since the close of last week. 


* Grain—Reports received by the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 








Rome confirm the unfavorable results 
of European cereal crops. e -" 
pean yield of wheat in 1922 is 25.3 
million metric tons or 81% of that in 
1921; that of rye is 16.8 million 
(92.9% of last year’s); the barley 
yield is 11.4 million (102°, of that 
in 1921) and the production of oats 
is 18.9 million (99% of last year’s). 
If we bring into aecount the ascer- 
tained results of other northern 
hemisphere harvests in 1921, in North 
America, in India*™and in North Africa, 





we find that the aggregate production 





is almost the same as in 1921 for NEV 
wheat and rye, 3% larger for barley $ 
and 11% more for oats. The follow- . Ma 








ing were the cash grain quotations 
on Nov. 8: 

At New York: No. 2, red 
$1.3614 p bu; No. 2 hard 
$1.86%; No. 2, mixed durum, $1.21%; 
corn, No. 2, mixed, 89%c; White oats 
No. 2, 55@55%ec; No.3, 53@53%% 
rye $1.00%; 2 @ $4e. 


Edwi: 


wheat 
winter, 





Our ¢ 


Barley malting at 
At Chicago: Corn, No. 2, 70% @71¢ 



























yellow corn, No. 3. 69 @ 70% c; white 
oats, No. 2, 43% @44%c; No. 3, 42%) 
@ 43 4c. “Greate. 

Feeds—Buffalo Market, cariots f. 0. One o 
b. per ton in 100-1tb. sacks; gluten feed 2 year 
$38.75@39.50; cottonseed mea! 30 %e 
$48.50@49; cottonseed mea! “im 7 4 
$52.50@53: oil meal 339 to 34% 
local billed $51.50@52; dried bre wert ™ 
grains $42@43; standard sprin g bres 5 di 
$29.30@29.80; hard winter braa 

standard spring mid- Four | 









$31.55 @32.05; 
dlings $30.30@ 
dlings $34.50@34.80; 
$34.20 @ 34.80. 

Horses—The following Pp 
obtained at auction at New 
sound fresh westerns, over 1 
$175; under 1300 Ibs, $159: 
hand, serviceably sound farm 
$100. 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 





jp Registered Holstein Heifers 


tionally fine lot of ll-grown, ly 
snd 3 yr olds, mostly due to freshen this 
gpd € winter. 
Buy the bunch and double your money. 
Registered service bulls. 
Two cars fine grade. cows. 


J. A. LEACH. 


Cortiand, N. Y. 





HUNT FARM REG. JERSEYS 
¢ months heifer sired by Lucky Farces 
Farce made 46,300 tb milk, 2,537 ™ 
ears, Heifers dam 53 % butter per 
years, Lucky Farce held Worlds record 
Accredited herd. Price $75.. 
Ss. B. Hunt, Hunt, N. Y. 





months old at $65 
to 4 years old at 
room, Herd Bulls, 


pull calves 3 and 5 
also bred Heifers2 
must seli to make 
2dand Ireby Laddie. 


L. MARVIN, 
“Asthabula Co., 


ce 
"] $15 each 
om pri «= 
Maverial C! 


GE 
Andover, Ohio 





HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 
ch and cic yw large and heavy producers. 
af registered Holstema all ages. your inquiry 
eive our best attention. 
cGraw, 


Pure 
will 


croft Farm, New York 





SWINE BREEDERS 





FOR SALE 


LARGE YORKSHIRE BOARS 
for their age and vigorous. 
for imm » service, 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
Chazy, N. Y. 


well growr Ready 





LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 

hwood Berkshires have always been noted for size 

A pelt fic Weaned pigs from unrelated litters 
ent. H. GC. & B. Harpending, 

N. Y. 


WHITES & O. L 
llines; all ages, 
GRIFFIE, 


om 10, ‘Dundee, 
CHESTE! 
Bampion 1S 
mid GEO. F. 


C. World’s Grand 
$10.00 each and up. 
Newville; Pa., R No. 3. 





_——— - oe 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


HUMMERS FAMOUS CHICKS 


pallets, Bar Rock. Brown Leghorn 
,sncona, White Leghorn, Minorca, Etc. 
Free Cireulars. 

£E. R. Hummer & Co, Frenchtown, N. J. 





SPECIAL FALL PRICES 
DUCKS, GEESE AND TURKEYS 
Day now and e money. Write your wants. 
Miction and safe arrival guaranteed. 
H. A, SOUDER, Box G, Sellersville, Pa. 


Satis- 


PULLETS 
the kind that lay when eggs are 
ich Barred and White Rocks and mixed pullets a 
@ealty. Write your wants. We ship C.0.D. Satis- 
jon and safe arrival guaranteed. 
Edwin Souder, Sellersville, Pa. 


Real Pullet 





BABY CHICKS 

Get a bunch of early chicks. Have that idle brood- 
merning money. The first broilers are the money 
Makers. Prices now: Buff, Barred Rocks, Reds, An- 

s, Minoreas, 18e each; White, Brown, Buff Leg- 

8, le each; Broiler chicks, 12c each. Write for 
grees for fut delivery. Safe Delivery Guaranteed 
Hy Parcel Post. Nunda Poultry Farm, Nunda, N. 
——$—_ 





SICAL PRICES 
CHICKENS, 
Dos, Catalog 


ON TURKEYS, DUCKS, 
GUINEAS, HARES AND 
tre. H. H. FREED, Telford, Pa. 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 





NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES 
t deserves his nmame—your ancestors’ 
ip, $40.00; female pup, $30.00. Sat- 
“ afe arrival guaranteed. 
Edwin Souder, Sellersville, Pa. 


SISSON BROS. SALE 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Monday, Nov. 27 
Our Consignment to This Sale 
Consists of 
Five Sons of 
Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka 
“Greatest Living Sire of the Breed” 
One of the bulls to be sold is a 
2year old son of “Old Dutch” and 
ney Pontiac”; Dams record: 
7 days 31 Ibs. butter. 
663 lbs. milk. 


1061 Ibs. butter. 
24,207 lbs. milk 
Four other good bulls ready for 
- Service. All of these have 
th seven - and yearly records 
behind then 

Herd Recents Federal Tested 
For Further Information 
ese Animals, write 


FISHKILL FARMS 
Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Owner 





365 days 


on 








1922 


HAVE been feeding cattle for the 

last 50 years. I usually feed corn 
chop and bran, or corn chop and 
oats, depending on the price of bran 
and oats. For example,-when oats 
are cheaper than bran, I feed oats, 
and when bran is cheaper than oats, 
I feed bran. . 

For the last three 
been. feeding silage. For the first 
three months after the steers are 
brought to the farm, I feed silage and 
cottonseed meal, and for the last 
three months I feed all the corn chop 
that the cattle can bear. My exper- 
ience is that with silage I can 
from +10 te $15 on feeding each head 
of cattle. 

I always leave my corn 
ripe and ready to put in 
I plant that corn at the 
that I plant my other corn. 
is dry at the time of cutting, but in 
filling the silo I put plenty of water 
to it and one man is in the silo with 


years I have 


save 


stand until 
the shock. 
same time 

The corn 








a distributor.—Frank G. Mullinger, 
Lancaster County, Pa. 


Weights Recorded on Prize Hogs 


At the recent National Swine Show 
held at Peoria, Ill., every winning ani- 
mal was weighed before the ribbon 
was handed out, and the official 
weight was a part of the announce- 
ment of the award. This was the first 
time the plan has been tried out in 
this way and it worked surprisingly 
well. No feature of the show received 
more attention than did the weighing 
of the winners. There was very little 
delay due to the weighing. The heav- 
iest hog at the show was a Poland 
China. He -weighed on the official 
scales 1060 pounds, but he was not 
one of the prize winners. 

The weight of the 10 ~ heaviest 
Poland China boars that were offi- 
cially weighed was 10,002 pounds. The 
heaviest winning boar at the show 
weighed 1047. He was a Poland 
China. The largest winning boar in 
any other breed was 975.. The largest 
sow Officially weighed was also a 
Poland China; her weight 915. 

A report at the office of the Amer- 
ican Poland China Record Association 
tells of the remarkable performance 
of the sow recorded as Lady Seivers 
B 1106438 owned by W. E. Rogers of 
Bridgeport, Neb. This sow is three 
years old and farrowed five litters 
within a period of less than two years 
and raised 40 pigs in the five litters. 
The olt sow certainly is the mortgage 
lifting kind. 


Insulating Hives Against Cold 


Correct insulation is one of the main 
factors in preparing bees for winter. 
Apiarists usually begin to consider 


preparing bees for winter quarters | 


early in the fall so that when the time 
comes everything will be at hand to 
make the bees comfortable on short 
notice. Contrary to the usual belief 
of beekeepers, the loss of heat through 
the bottem of: the beehive, which is 
usually uninsulated, is very rapid. In 
fact, by ignoring insulation on the 
bottom of the hive the insulation on 
the top and sides is never used to its 


full capacity as so much of the heat | 


escapes below. Many beekeepers have 
not insulated the bottoms of hives in 


whith bees are wintered, basing their | 


practices on the supposition that “heat 
rises.” This is a serious neglect which 
needs remedying. 

Tests have been made of the in- 
sulating valve of eight different types 
of hives. It is clear from the results 
of these tests that any part of the 
hive left without- insulation renders 
easy the escape of heat at that point. 
Some beekeepers, in addition to leav- 
ing bottoms of their hives unpro- 
tected, also leave the fronts, facing 
the South, unpacked, on the theory 
that the warming of the hive by the 
sun will overcome the loss of heat at 
this point. 

The insulating valve of all ordinary 
insulating materials depends on the air 
spaces confined in the material, and 
the insulating valve is increased by in- 
creasing the number and decreasing 
the size of the air spaces. In the so- 
called dead air spaces in hive construc- 
tion there are doubtless convection 











Feeding Steers Economically 


currents within each cavity which tend 
to dissipate the heat. Since sawdust 
or other insulating material costs so 
little, it is advisable to increase the 
thickness of the space for insulation 
in cold climates to 4 or even 6 inches, 
allowing the beekeepers to fill this 
space with cheap insulating materials. 


Trapping Muskrats 

ALLEN J. STINSON, SULLIVAN CO., 

The trapper who lives in good 
muskrat territory will find his time 
profitably spent this season since the 
supply- of good “rats” seems to be 
liberal and prices make the proposi- 
tion attractive. The laws of most 
states allow muskrat trapping in late 
winter or early spring and as the 
fur is not prime until late, winter 
pelts are of a much better quality 
than those trapped in the fall. 

Muskrats will come to bait sets 
quite readily during the cold days. 
Parsnips, sweet apples and _ carrots 
specially induce them. Most com- 
mon methods employed around here 
of taking muskrats is to set the traps 
in shallow water at the foot of their 
slides or runs where they enter the 
water. <A good bait set is made by 
building up a mound of mud and 
stone in shallow water with a bait 
place on the top and with the trap 
at the foot of the mound. 
In water sets for muskrats, ‘the 
traps should be staked in deep water 
where the animals will dive imme- 
diate upon being caught. If this is 
not accomplished, the muskrats will 
escape in nine cases out of 10 by 
gnawing off their leg. In cases where 
the trap chain is not long enough to 
reach the deep water, a light pole 
may be good and «he branches 
trimmed off just short enough so that 
the ring at the end of the chain will 
slip down_over them. The top end 
of the pole is placed slanting downward 
in the water and the butt end fast- 
ened to the bank. As muskrats al- 
ways dive for deep water when 
caught, the ring will slid down the 
pole and will not be allowed to re- 
turn on-account of the partly trimmed 
branches, 


N. Y. 


set 
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TRAPPERS — DEALERS ‘tee 


Write now for Geo, I. Fox accurate 
price list—this is another big 
fur year. Keep posted and 
make money. Our market 
reports and price list 

show you how and 

where to get 

more money 

for your 


WE 
ALL YOUR FURS 


Cur high prices, fair, hon- 

est gracing. prompt returns 

and square dealing will bring you the 
largest check. You'll make money by 
shipping all your furs to orge t. 
Fox. New York Wortd’s Leading 
Fur Market. Don’ m delay, D rite now for 
market reports, price list, ipping tags. 


GEO.1I.FOX,INC. 


164 W. 25th St., Dept. 45, New York,N.Y. 


CanYou 
FURS? 


Are You a Fur Buyer? 


Write to us today for special informa- 
tion to fur buyers. Do you own an auto- 
mobile? About how much fur is shipped 
from your point? This will be one of the 
GREATEST fur seasons in history. Make 
arrangements now so you can be sure to 
get your share of the profit. Write today, 

Address your letter to Ahern, 

President, Funsten Bros. & Co. 

















We pay highest cash prices for alt 
staple furs—Skunk, Mink, Muskrat, 
Raccoon, Red Fox. Faney furs a 
specialty, including Silver and 


342 Funsten Blidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Cross Fox. Fisher, Marten, ete, 


Est. 1870. Our continued prompt 


returns and liberal policy are now bringing us_ship- 
ments from all North America, Alaska to Mexico, 
Send for free Price List. Address 
_M, J. JEWETT & SONS, REDWOOD, N. Y. Dept. 9 








trappers 


JERE’S SOMETHING for YOU, Mr. 


Trapper and Fur Shipper — ——- 
urs 


very important to YOU. Prices of raw 


are high this season, so get all the furs you can, 
BUT to get the most money for your furs, you 


and market prices Make this your bigggst 
reading ° “She Shubert Shipper” regularly. 
nothing—it’s FREE—and it will make you 


of its kind in the world. It not only quotes 
market prices on all articles 
* Write * but also contains mar 








it will make money for you. 


to sell your furs at the highest prices at all 
always know just what prices your furs should command. 
The market reports published in 


such Shaker! Doty —— money to you? 
The Shub * are always based on 

tions Frebne ail the fur markets of the 

— She hub 

oe pec” By gay 
iow Bm a yo y wal come to you 
withou 





‘B.SHUBERT = 


THE LARGEST HOUSE IN, THE WORLD 
DEALING EXCLUSIVELY /NV 


AMERICAN ! 
RAW FURS. ! 
t 


aeca7 ee auerin AVE 
sco, % U.S.A. 


What is “The Shubert Shipper’? It's the greatest publication 


Write cannot afford to be without. 


SHUBERT 


yes: will the “T ubert Ship er’ do for you? 
~~ a put yon ie mm < 


animals in beautiful colors. 
Just siga and mail the cou 
next mail. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY AT ONCE. 
SHIP ALL YOUR FURS DIRECT TO F | &. SEUSERT, tac. 


must be accurately posted on market conditions 


season by 
It costs you 
many dollars. 


higbest authentic 
American Raw 
ket information that 


times—you will 


Isn't 


true facts concerning condi- 
world. It also contains pic- 
What must you do to 

n be- 
You need it. *t be 


eee em eee me ee omer nem 





25.27 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. | 
pare obligation send me “The Shubert | 
nd keep me posted on Raw Fur 
| Saree s0 conditions during the FurSeason § 
of 1922- s 


Name 





(pL casx print wame) 


Post Office. 





State OR. F. D. 
~__ Copyright 1922. A. B.S., Inc. 
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If you took a 
nife and sliced 
it through— 


here’s what you'd find 


Not just a shell of rubber and stiffened fabric— 
but the real explanation of the rugged strength 
that gives to “U.S.” Boots extra months of wear: 
First a series of strong reinforcements, from 
seven to eleven layers of rubber and sturdy 
#29 fabric at every point of strain and wear—across 
the instep, above the heel, about the ankle, etc. — 
A flange shaped sole of one. single, solid 
piece of rubber, extending all the way from toe 
to back of the heel— 
Tough, flexible rubber everywhere backed by 
the best grade of heavy, close-woven fabric— 
A special lining that adds stiffness to the upper and 
prevents wearing out from the inside. 
The diagrams on the left show you some of these details. 
Every one means longer wear and greater boot comfort. 
We’ve been making rubber footwear for 75 years. We 
Qlevers Wy don’t just buy rubber—we produce on our own plantations 











the finest grade that can be grown. Our factories are 
manned by the most experienced boot-makers in the coun- 
try—craftsmen who know the value of painstaking care. 
—____ And we’re proud of the results—and of the satisfaction U. S. 
Le BFE BI Boots are giving to farmers everywhere. 


3 











“Extra heavy Flange sole | Other ““U. S.” Footwear—all built for long wear 


—A thick, single lay ; i 
the finrst, toughest high-grade = . You'll find every type of rubber footwear in the big U. 5. 
BACK oF THE HEEL—Eleven ley line: There’s the U. S. Walrus, the famous all-rubber over 


ber. Its flange shape means extra 


protection and wear, A rugged ers of heavy duck and highest grade 

* outside foxing unites the sole and rubber make a oe strong- shoe—the U: S. Lace Bootee, a rubber workshoe to be worm 
solid pi. ; t int. t ¢ boot. - ; 

icon enna ont Jee pene meted: pte over your socks for spring and fall—U. S.-Arctics and Rub 

bers—all the styles and sizes for the whole family. Look for 


8 the “U.S.” trademark before you buy—the honor mark of 











the oldest rubber organization in the world. 





United States Rubber Company 








THE insTEP—A boot has no cay Any 
t, like a shoe, to give as-you walk. 
front, li 5 g y Trade 


Every mile you go, the rubber bends | 

and buckles 900 times. We've put a Me) y 

series of graduated reinforcing layers S . Sk SAY 

into the instep, combining unusual Sate 

flexibility with surprising strength. PES REG Ty arg OO ae a | 
boots sag and crack. The “U.S.” Boot ; 

. has an extra “collar” that runs all the ‘ 
. way round the leg, and on top of that 
ts vulcanized a heavy side-stay. : 
a s 


i - 

















